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VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, is a graduate of Tufts 
College and Tufts Divinity School. 
He is chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Relations and World 
Peace of the General Convention 
and has served churches in Derby 
Line, Vt., Little Falls, N. Y., River- 
side, Cal., Stamford, Conn., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, III., 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, an 
honor man at Tufts Theological 
School in the class of 1930, was an 
assistant on the faculty of Tufts for 
his last year. He is assistant pastor 
of the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester, Mass., and pastor of 
the church in Hardwick. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in the class of 1921 and of the 
Canton Divinity School in the class 
of 1923. He served Universalist 
churches in Liberty, Mich., Dexter 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., and is now 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Canton, N. Y. He served as 
editorial assistant on the Christian 
Leader during the summer of 1930. 

Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. 
Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated 
in Maine, and has spent the greater 
part of his life in New York City. 
He was advertising manager and 
business manager of the New York 
World and manager of the Evening 
World, also one of the editor of the 
Outlook. He has written a number 
of books, including biographies of 
Joseph Pulitzer and Horace Gree- 
ley. 

Rey. George A. Miller was edu- 
cated at Tufts and has served Uni- 
versalist churches in Manchester, 
N. H., Norwood, Mass., Santa 
Paula, Calif., and Hutchinson, Kan. 
He became connected with the Near 
East Relief in 1921 and was in 
charge of the work on the Pacific 
Coast until the Near East Relief 
brought its work to a close. He 
then was made Pacific Coast Di- 
rector of the Near East Founda- 
tion, with offices in Los Angeles. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL IN DETROIT 


The First Universalist Church of De- 
troit, Mich., known in that city as the 
Church of Our Father, is celebrating this 
week the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. On Friday, March 13, an an- 
niversary dinner was held in McCollester 
Hall, at which the toastmaster was Mr. 
William P. Putnam, chairman of the board 
of trustees, and the speakers were Rev. 
Samuel S. Marquis, D. D., Rabbi Leo M. 
Franklin, Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
8. T. D., Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D., 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., and Jarvis 
S. Jennings and William A. Thorpe, 
charter members of the church. The mu- 
sic was furnished by Mrs. Helen Kennedy 
Snyder, Mr. Cyrus B. Warren, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Heinze Greer, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald C. Cooper. 

On Sunday, March 15, Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, pastor emeritus of the church 
and minister from 1885 to. 1912, will 
preach the anniversary sermon. 

Many denominational officials sent mes- 
sages which were read at the dinner. The 
announcement of these services sent out 
by the church carried a beautiful picture 
of the church building in which the society 
is now worshiping. 

* * 


THE SIXTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, Prof. Edward Als- 
worth Ross, chairman, announces that the 
sixth annual session of the Seminar in 
Mexico will be held in Mexico City, 
July 4-24, 1931. Membership in this ‘‘co- 
operative study of the life and culture of 
the Mexican people” will again be open to 
a representative group of North Ameri- 
cans. 

Among the leaders of round tables for 
the Sixth Seminar are Judge Florence 
Allen of the Supreme Court of Ohio; Mr. 
Carleton Beals, author of ‘“‘Mexico: An 
Interpretation,” ete.; Prof. Charles W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas; Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, author of many books 
on Latin America; Dr. Eyler Simpson of 
the Institute of Current World Affairs; 
Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of ‘‘The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution;’’ Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; and Mr. Norris Top- 
chevsky. 

The previous Seminars in Mexico have 


“been attended by over 400 men and women, 


widely representative of many public 
groups in the United States. Numerous 
field trips are included in the Seminar 
programs. There are also optional trips 
for small groups to parts of Mexico and to 
Nicaragua, after the Seminar closes. 

A pamphlet describing the program of 
the Seminar may be secured from Hubert 
C. Herring, Executive Director of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


"5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is{required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


LIFE AFTER DEATH—II 

E are reviewing a pamphlet published by the 

American Institute of Sacred Literature, 

Hyde Park, Chicago, and sold for two cents, 

though it is not ‘a two cent job.”” The pamphlet is 

one of a series which is rendering great service in re- 

ligious education. In “Life After Death’ we have 

addresses delivered to the students of the University 

of Chicago on the theme uppermost as we approach 

Easter. First the professor of physics told the stu- 

dents what science had to say, and we gave an epi- 

tome of his address a week ago. Next the theologian 

speaks through Shailer Mathews, and we now examine 
what he has to say. 

At first the address is disappointing. He says 
that he does not care so much for himself as for his 
dear ones. So say most of us. He asserts that we 
no longer are trying to frighten people into decency 
by talking about hell, or endeavoring to make heaven 
a compensation for defeat here below. We know that, 
too. Then he tells us we can’t be dogmatic either 
negatively or positively on such a subject, but that 
we have aright and duty to make hypotheses for life. 
Every thoughtful man knows this. 

Shailer Mathews’ faith in immortality comes out 
of his view “of the total situation in which we are.” 
There is no one fact of history, no one truth of science, 
no one thesis of philosophy, on which he pins his faith. 
He bases it on the whole universe. We recognize the 
weakness of most isolated arguments for immortality. 
Now let us see if this taking everything gets him 
anywhere. 

Every man sooner or later has to face the ques- 
tion as to whether in this cosmic process of which we 
are a part there is meaning. He has to ask himself, as 
Mathews puts it, ‘whether there are forces in the 
cosmos which can develop characteristics superior to 
those of our immediate predecessors the animals.” 
He has to decide whether on the whole the universe 
is more like a machine or a person. If it is like a ma- 
chine there can be no faith in immortality. If it is 
like a person, that creates a totally different situation. 
In passing he throws out a challenge to the students 
who think themselves mechanists. He tells them 
that they do not dare organize their ethics as if they 
were what a mechanistic philosophy says they are. 
He adds: ““We must treat one another as more than 
machines . . as though others were like ourselves, 


self-directing, capable of choosing values, acknowledg- 
ing things like beauty and honor and faith.” 

Professor Mathews seems to have little difficulty 
in making his own choice of a working hypothesis of 
life, and his faith in immortality is a by-product of the 
hypothesis. 

“Tf the human soul,” he says, ‘‘or whatever else 
you want to call it, is the outcome of the evolutionary 
process, there must be in the universe forces capable 
of producing what they have produced; and they must 
still be operating in our environment.” 

If Jesus and Paul, and St. Francis and St. Theresa, 
have been produced by the universe, there must be in 
the universe forces capable of producing such charac- 
ters, and those forces must still be operating. 

Of course those forces could have been accidental, 
or they might have exhausted themselves nineteen 
hundred years ago, or they could have stopped pro- 
ducing yesterday, but Dr. Mathews obviously finds it 
harder to swallow such theories than the one he states. 
To him the mighty universe is still at work. The 
greatest thing it has produced is personality. What 
has made personality to him must be at least as great 
as the thing it has made. ‘Personal values are su- 
preme.” “Personality is not at the mercy of imper- 
sonal forces.’ ‘‘We expect the continuance of those 
elements of our life which are in adjustment to the 
personality producing forces of the universe not sub- 
ject to time or space.”’ ‘We believe that personal 
adjustment with the personality producing forces of 
the universe will carry the evolution of persons be- 
yond the changes in the form of existence which we 
call death.’ 

In other words, what produced Jesus must be at 
least as great and good as Jesus. It must be still 
operating. It is perfectly reasonable to accept as 
true the hypothesis or theory that this power will car- 
ry the development of the greatest thing that the uni- 
verse had made on past death into a larger life. 

Not once does Professor Mathews mention God 
or Jesus, or any character by name, except the late 
President Wm. Rainey Harper of Chicago University. 
When Dr. Harper faced death “he tried to reconcile 
himself to stopping in the midst of an extraordinary 
career by saying, “There must be some work for me to 
do over there.’ ” 

That is Dr. Mathews’ faith. That is our faith, 
growing stronger with the passing years. 


/ 
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BIG THINGS HAPPENING 


IG things are happening these days. One of the 
biggest is the ending of the deadlock in India 
and the beginning of co-operation between 

Gandhi and the British Government. The entire 
world is affected by the momentous conversations 
between the Mahatma and the Viceroy. 

Another deadlock was ended when Italy joined 
France and England in a new naval agreement. 
This, too, is a step toward permanent peace. 

The President was at his best and Congress was 
at its worst in the enactment of the recent bonus legis- 
lation. We are proud of the Universalists who voted 
to sustain the President. 

There is a clean cut issue made by the President’s 
veto of the Muscle Shoals Bill. There is nothing 
iniquitous here as in the bonus legislation. Two 
theories of government are in conflict. Shall we load 
more and more things on the general government? 
We say no. We believe government will break down 
under the load. But we respect the coalitionists as 
honest, patriotic people. We have no respect for the 
action on the soldiers’ bonus matter. It was a raid 
and a capitulation. 

* * 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


T is often said that preachers are not practical 
men, but that would also be the point of view of 
many toward the activities of the Good Samaritan. 

Practical or not, it often takes a little idealism to re- 
pair some of the havoc wrought by the so-called prac- 
tical men of the world. 

With stories coming in from every side of the suf- 
fering caused by the unemployment situation, it is 
interesting to read of the little relief expedition or- 
ganized by young theologues of Union Seminary, 
New York, and the success which it is meeting. Early 
in the winter, a newspaper man suggested that a 
few of these young men visit the Bowery and water 
front with him and learn what was going on. They 
found fires built of refuse, and gathered around them 
fifty or a hundred fear-haunted beings, most of whom 
were out of work through no fault of theirown. Many 
of these were young men, and the theological stu- 
dents began to cast around for some way to lend a 
hand. 

After much thought, a practical arrangement 
emerged. A student-faculty group provided for ten 
cots to be set up in the seminary gymnasium, under 
the balcony where they need not interfere with neces- 
sary activities. Clothing was provided by the stu- 
dents, and the unemployed were given breakfast and 
supper at the refectory. Money was issued to them 
for lunch, to be eaten wherever their job-hunting 
tours took them. A job-finding bureau, in touch with 
the free employment agencies, was created. Each 
one of seven students agreed to be in charge of the 
experiment for one day a week, taking the unem- 
ployed boys to supper, sharing the evening’s activities, 
and sleeping in the gymnasium and directing their 
search for work next morning. Other volunteers 
assisted in the evening’s activities. The Riverside 
Church opened its doors to the group, and many en- 
joyable classes and games were provided there. 


The unemployed have not been babied. The 
students are friendly and helpful, but the men are put 
on their own responsibility. As they get jobs and 
establish themselves, they leave and their places are 
filled by others, although a man need not leave as soon 
as he has a job unless he can make a reasonable ad- 
justment. At the suggestion of the men themselves, 
however, those who do remain temporarily meet their 
own expenses after they secure work. 

Until November 5 the experiment was conducted 
on an informal basis, but by that time it had become so 
successful that the student council requested that the 
project be laid before all the seminarians, and it was 
voted to organize in a larger way. Soon over three 
thousand dollars had been raised and a new committee, 
responsible to the student council, had taken hold, 
with an executive secretary, an educational and voca- 
tional worker, a physical director and a man to or- 
ganize recreational facilities. The department of 
vocational guidance at Teachers’ College assisted 
with the diagnosis of the educational needs of the in- 
dividual. The enlarged funds made it possible to care 
for twenty-five men instead of ten, with enough money 
to carry on until April 15. The unemployed men have 
shown a fine spirit and manifested great eagerness for 
educational opportunities. Some asked to go to night 
school. Some are learning to read. In-every way, 
the experiment seems to be of great worth both to the 
unemployed and the students. 

The students do not know how far their program 
is going to carry them. They are meeting the needs 
as they come, and stand ready to enlarge their activi- 
ties if it seems desirable and if money can be found. 
The value of the experiment is greatest in the number 
of men that it has touched and the personal relation- 
ships between the unemployed and the students. 
Here is brotherhood at its best. We hope that funds 
may be found to carry on the good work. 

* * 


THE DEEPER GOLD IN THE CHRISTIAN 
; TRADITION 

OHN BAILLIE in his book, “The Place of Jesus 
Christ in Modern Christianity,” pays a great 
tribute to the advance in scientific knowledge in 
our day—an advance that is greater than that of any 
other age since the great age of Greece. But then he 
utters a warning which we may well think about 
during this Lenten season. Because we know more 
than our fathers did about the movement of a star 
or the inside of an atom or how to harness radio- 
activity, it is childish to assume that “‘we have there- 
fore any greater insight into the ultimate meaning of 


life and the ultimate nature of the Most High God.” © 


We do not have to burrow much in the riches of the 
past or study much our own souls to find out “that in 
the deepest things of the spirit men like Socrates and 
Marcus Aurelius and St. Paul and St. Augustine, had 
at least as true a judgment and as keen a vision as any 
of us moderns is likely to attain.”” When the ques- 
tion concerns building an internal combustion engine, 
“we moderns have it over all our forefathers,” but 
when the question concerns the ultimate meaning of 
life, “then you and I feel that we can often sit at the 
feet of those ancients in almost silent humility.” 


: 
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Baillie in this book proceeds to tell the Christian 
story in modern terms, looking always for the deeper 
meaning. In his opinion we moderns are superficial 
when we dismiss it as mere mythology, and wasteful 
when we cut loose from the past and ignore it. He 
believes that the Christian tale has in it, hidden deep 
sometimes, “the purest gold of divine truth which is 
yet in the possession of the human soul.” 

Whatever the feeling of the age in which we live 
about Catholic Christology as a whole, it is making 
“such a rediscovery of the spirit of the man Jesus as 
has hardly been made in all the Christian ages.” 
He cites the grip that Christian thinking is beginning 
to have on international relations, the awakening of 
our consciences to the social implications of his dis- 
course about the poor, the sick, the prisoners, our 
“rediscovery of the power he believed to be in love,” 
and the new weight of meaning that modern psychol- 
ogy has put on faith. Our rediscovery of Christ may 
be partial, but the generation to which we belong is 
finding out that there is truth in the saying of Jesus: 
“All things are possible to him that believeth.”” The 
entire book is given to the deeper possibilities which 
lie in rational belief—to the enormous power in a 
fundamental Christianity which an intelligent man 
can accept. 

It is our own deep conviction that we moderns 
make just as great a mistake when we impatiently 
dismiss what we call Christian mythology as we do 
when we credulously accept it. Here is a movement 
that has helped reshape the world. What has been 
the secret of its power? Not at all the curious tradi- 
tions that have grown up in it, but the profound truths 
that lie at the heart of it. 

We may well listen to the voices of modern- 
minded men like Baillie. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISM IN THE SOUTH 
NHE Universalist Herald in its leading editorial 
recently painted a gloomy picture of Univer- 
salism in the South. It was only a temporary 
lapse. The editor usually is full of hope and courage. 
And he is right in insisting that we can accomplish 
nothing by fooling ourselves. There are several things 
to remember about this situation in the South. One 
is that all churches have been suffering. Second, there 
are signs that the tide is turning. Third, the South is 
showing all the signs of slow emergence from funda- 
mentalism to liberalism—impatience with bigotry, 
indifference to churches that fail to minister, skepticism 
and longing. Fourth, somebody is going to minister 
to the need of the South and organize its growing 
liberalism. Fifth, it would seem as if, with our faith 
and our experience, we might make a contribution to 
vital religion in the South. 

But we can’t do it without money, consecrated 
workers, hard and intelligent work. 

No skill in hurling proof texts will fully meet the 
real need of the South. No man without gifts and 
training can get far in the South. Confidence is 
needed, South as well as North. Faith in God and in 
liberal religion is more needed than anything else. 
The South can not be fed with the dry husks of nega- 
tion. 
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THE METHODISTS IN WASHINGTON 
OW that the United States Government is about 
to take over the land on which the Methodist 
Headquarters stands in Washington, the Meth- 
odists are being urged to get off Capitol Hill and even 
out of Washington, so far as headquarters is concerned. 
We can not see it. We need more people, both in 
churches and out, who will watch legislation and keep 
their friends and associates informed. If a “Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals” does 
improper things let it be changed by the denomination 
and punished by those aggrieved. We can not for a 
moment admit the principle that groups, by virtue of 
being groups, whether church or otherwise, are es- 
topped from attempting to defeat bad legislation and 
to promote good legislation. If we run into “‘cleri- 
calism”’ we shall know how to deal with it. If Con- 
gressmen get annoyed, they will find ways to protect 
themselves. If indiscreet acts are done by groups, 
such indiscretions will bring their own punishment. 
What this country needs is more interest in politics 

by citizens individually and collectively, not less, 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

We have been fortunate in our Presidents. In 
vetoing the iniquitous bonus legislation Herbert 
Hoover took high ground. The executive branch 
seems to be growing in popular esteem and the legis- 
lative seems to be losing the confidence of the people. 
The will to believe affects politics as well as re- 
ligion. Not all of these Senators and Representatives 
in Congress who voted to pass unwise bonus legislation 
over the veto of the Executive voted against their 
true judgment. No, that is an uncomfortable pro- 
ceeding for anybody. They made themselves believe 
that mercy, justice, right, were on the side from which 
the heavy pressure came. 


Continental soldiers once marched into Phila- 
delphia and made threatening gestures around the 
building where the Congress was sitting, demanding 
back pay. Their cause was just, though the way they 
took to advance it was foolish. After every war since 
there has been an organized raid on the United States 
Treasury, soldiers packing the galleries, lobbyists 
making their demands. Few have courage to resist. 


The Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., State Super- 
intendent for New York, with the co-operation of the 
New York State Convention and the Universalist 
General Convention, has prepared an interesting eight- 
page pamphlet—‘‘Why Have a Church School, 
Why Have a Growing Church School”—made up of 
the articles on ‘‘What I Would Do” which appeared in 
the Empire State Universalist last December. The 
pamphlet reflects great credit on all concerned. 


With the sale of the New York World to the 
Scripps-Howard interests there passes one of the 
most virile independent forces in journalism. To the 
brilliant staff it is a tragedy. Livelihood is involved, 
but that is secondary to the ending of an institution 
to which they were giving their lives. To old sub- 
scribers it was like the death of a friend. 
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The Dangers of Hero Worship 


A Lenten Warning 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


EIAAQ|ORE than a generation ago Thomas Car- 
‘ | lyle, with his “Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, with his 
“Representative Men,” established the 
cult of great men in almost every field of human 
thought and action. The Protestant world, which 
had lost its saints, became conscious of its heroes, and 
so got back many of its saints and adopted some new 
ones. 

Many happy results grew out of this phenomenon. 
For my own part I gladly testify that I owe much to 
my first reading, long ago, of Carlyle’s essay on Mo- 
hammed. That glowing, sympathetic picture of the 
desert prophet broadened my horizon. It made me 
conscious of the universality of religion, and gave mea 
thrilling picture of the sublime drama of man’s search 
for truth which all the current Sunday school leaflets 
had failed to do. The experience stimulated me to 
reading which I had never thought of doing before. 
In the course of that reading, alas, I discovered that 
Carlyle had allowed his high lights to obscure some of 
the factual details of the portrait. On the whole, 
however, the episode was both profitable and pleasant. 

Man does lift himself partly by his boot-straps, 
or, at least, by clinging to the boot-straps of his heroes. 
But there comes a time when he ought to let go and 
rise by his own power. Any man, to learn to fly, must 
needs avail himself of the aid of a skilled pilot. To 
complete the process there comes a day when the stu- 
dent flyer must go up alone, and, by himself, test out 
the truths given him by his teacher. He never be- 
comes a flyer by sitting passively in the cockpit ad- 
miring the superior skill of his pilot. 

In short, hero worship of any kind is as dangerous 
as it is useful. In religion, hero worship is too often 
an enervating rather than an energizing influence. 
In ‘‘Kismet,”’ Otis Skinner’s recent film version of the 
adventures of Hajj, the crafty beggar of Bagdad, 
there is a scene in which four rogues are plotting the 
assassination of the Caliph. In the midst of their 
evil communications the call to prayer is heard from 
a near-by mosque. Immediately, each of those ras- 
cals goes piously down on his knees in obedience to 
the command of his revered Prophet. Each utters 
his worshipful flattery of his hero in the hope of ob- 
taining favorable intercession between Allah, the 
Compassionate, and himself. The prayer done, the 
worshipers finish their vile planning. The scene 
was laid in a strange land. The manner of worship 
was to that Western audience humorous and bizarre. 
And so we all laughed; quite unconscious of how 
often we of the West parallel the episode; quite un- 
conscious of how often we adore the Christ of brother- 
ly love yet cherish our grudges and our prejudices, 
or eulogize Washington, father of freedom, and en- 
courage or accept policies restricting the liberty of 
our fellow citizens. 

Hero worship, then, is a dangerous thing because 
it easily degenerates into the vicious sin of vicarious 


goodness. The hero was great and good, strong and 
righteous. We revere him, write poems about him, 
compose magnificent music in his honor, paint fine 
pictures of him, and elaborate alluring ritual to glorify 
him. In the process we identify ourselves with our 
hero, prophet or God, and so achieve a too easy sense 
of satisfaction with our assumed righteousness. A 
glance through any old hymnal leaves the impression 
that the swmmum bonum of the religious life is the 
constant chanting of artful flattery to Jesus Christ. 


“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth! 
Oh, could I sound the glories forth 
Which in my Saviour shine! 
I’d soar and touch the heavenly strings, 
And vie with Gabriel, while he sings, 
In notes almost divine! 


In loftiest songs of sweetest praise, 
I would to everlasting days 
Make all his glories known.”’ 


Another sacred rhymster has it that 


“The martyr’s noble army raise 
Eternal anthems to Thy praise.” 


Hero worship has a place in religion, but this is 
hero worship become sentimental, unmoral, and dan- 
gerous idolatry. The assumption that there is any- 
thing necessarily vital in singing ‘‘songs of sweetest 
praise” “to everlasting days,’ and the illusion that 
the martyrs who advanced that cause of brotherhood 
did so by singing anthems, explain in part the ethical 
impotence of many Christians. Christian history is 
littered with squabbles which grew out of the over- 
valuation of the worship of Jesus. From medieval 
disputes to fundamentalist-modernist controversies 
regarding the proper attitude of professing Chris- 
tians toward their Lord, the religion of Jesus has been 
nullified by those who, believing that they were ful- 
filling their obligations by worshiping the founder of 
their faith, have stood content in their self-righteous- 
ness. 

That this idolatry is not confined to the evan- 
gelical or other conservatives is clearly evident. As 
certain Jews are said to have proudly announced 
“We have Abraham for our father,” so certain liberals 
announce, by their attitude, ‘‘We have Jesus, the 
liberal, for our elder brother.” ‘We have Ballou 
and Chapin and Parker and Phillips for our spiritual 
companions. And behold, are we not descended from 
Washington, the adventurer for freedom, and Lincoln 
the liberator?’”’ Then these liberals (sometimes it is 
all we liberals) do worshipful obeisance at the feet of 
these mighty figures, get a great thrill out of the 
good spiritual company they imagine they are keep- 
ing, and forget the gospel for which their heroes lived. 
It is rather more than probable that some one this 
very day is eulogizing Washington within a stone’s 
throw of the prison which houses Mooney and Bill- 
ings. ‘Lives of great men all remind us’’—of what? 
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Well, sometimes, that we are good fellows because we 
admire those great men. 

“Attachment to a single personality, or a small 
social group, despite idealization and purity of affec- 
tion, may narrow the sympathies and cause indif- 
ference to other relations,’ says Professor Schmidt. 
It would not be too dogmatic to say that it not only 
may, it does in fact. 

The picture of the good Samaritan ministering 
to the victim of the thieves will always remain a 
cherished symbol of the spirit of Christianity. Com- 
menting on that story, Dr. Fosdick has suggested 
that the reason the Pharisee and the Levite passed by 
the sufferer was that they were hurrying to the temple 
—in modern terminology, rushing along alittle late 
for church. Quite probably. However that may be, 
it is plain that these men had so far degenerated into 
worship of Moses the Lawgiver and the Prophets 
of their faith that they had forgotten the importance 
of the humane admonitions in their law and their re- 
ligion. The Samaritan wasn’t afflicted with this 
disease. Whatever gods he worshiped, his sense of 
value made him put the alleviation of human suffering 
above whatever other activity he was engaged in. 

The Pharisee and the Levite, however, were 
guilty of more than leaving a suffering human being 
without aid. They were indirectly guilty of the 
crime committed against him. And. this raises the 
interesting and altogether fair question—Who were 
the thieves and why were they thieves? Those men 
who set upon the traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho 
were human, even as their victim. Indeed, had all of 
the characters in the episode met under different cir- 
cumstances they would doubtless have worshiped the 
same God in the same manner. These thieves were 
simply men who lived in a country then, as now, 
called holy, in which men were very greatly concerned 
with religion. It was a land in which privileged 
groups lived ina state of hyperconsciousness of the 
righteousness of their spiritual ancestors. It was a 
land in which men of intelligence and education spent 
their best energies in various forms of extreme hero 
worship. These exemplars of religion thought they 
were worshiping God, but in truth were but glorifying 
themselves by praising their heroes. And so it was 
a land in which great masses of men were left to starve 
or sell themselves into some form of slavery, or, if 
they had sufficient courage and ruthlessness, to be- 
come robbers that they might feed themselves and 
their families. These thieves, or certainly many of 
their class, in those times, were driven into lawless- 
ness because the intellectually and morally respect- 
able classes were so over-zealous in their devotion to 
the fathers that they overlooked the ethical implica- 
tions of their faith. The worship of the Phraisee 
was undoubtedly sincere, but it was often so narrow 
and selfish that it completely ignored the welfare of 
the common man. 

Let us beware lest history repeat itself. Another 
Lenten season calls us to the contemplation of the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Churches everywhere in 
the land will hold special services in honor of Jesus. 
Thousands of Christians will render personal homage 
to his splendid life and his courageous death. Special 
music, elaborate ritual, and stately prayers will tempt 


these thousands to an easy but an empty worship. 
It zs possible for men and women to go through Lent 
doing profound spiritual obeisance to Jesus and at 
the same time let their neighbors starve. Such wor- 
shipers may even achieve a certain inner peace from 
the process and no small amount of satisfaction, but 
that peace is the peace of spiritual death and that 
satisfaction the satisfaction of moral illusion. 

In the records of his life and teachings there is no 
command, direct or implied, that men worship Jesus. 
There is a constant plea that men follow him in the 
way of brotherhood, and an almost wistful urging of 
men: to love one another. He was concerned that 
men carry his message to those “‘sick and in prison,” 
and that they ‘feed the hungry” and “clothe the 
naked.” 

If we honestly desire to honor Jesus, therefore, 
we shall keep our Lent by trying strenuously to apply 
the spirit of brotherhood to the problems of our gen- 
eration. The business man will approach the fearful 
problems of our industrial world in the spirit of Jesus. 
The statesman will seek solutions to our threatening 
international situations in the light of brotherhood. 
The rank and file of us will try earnestly for a fuller 
expression of intelligent sympathy and good will in 
family, neighborhood and community relations. 

Thus, by no empty hero worship, but in truth 
and in fact, shall we honor not only Jesus but also all 
Christlike souls in our Lenten observances. 


“How shall we honor them, our Deathless Dead? 
With strew of laurel and the stately tread? 
With blaze of banners brightening overhead? 
Nay, not alone these cheaper praises bring: 
They will not have this easy honoring. 


How shall we honor them, our Deathless Dead? 
How keep their mighty memories alive? 
In him who feels their passion, they survive! 
Flatter their souls with deed, and all is said!”’ 

* x x 


THE DEAD BIRD 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
With little, heavy-lidded eyes, 
And softly folded wings, 
I found him on the path to-day— 
A flute that no more sings. 


Did April’s ecstasy, perhaps, 
Prove more than he could bear— 
The maple’s crimson buds, the scent 
Of young leaves in the air? 


The burnished gold of jonquils in 
A strip of garden ground— 

The sheen upon the thawing brook, 
Its pleasant, hopeful sound? 


Spring beauties bravely risen from 
The winter’s brown-leaf bed? 

Perhaps he tried to sing his joy 
And snapped a silver thread! 


For who of us when April comes 
Has not been conscious, too, 

That slipping from the body is 
An easy thing to do? 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XV. The Lake Country of Florida 


Johannes 


-NIGHT I am writing from a country club 
in Florida about four miles south of the 
Singing Tower. We made a jump of fifty- 
Bex) nine miles by rail from Winter Park to Lake 
Wales, then motored to this beautiful place. The 
jump is longer than any other that we have made, 
though the distance is not great. We seem to have 
jumped almost off the map. If we had come in our 
own car and felt free to motor over these fascinating 
roads just as the impulse struck us probably the place 
would not seem so remote. But we seem far away. 
We are on an extensive rolling golf course, bounded 
by groves of oranges and grapefruit, and by a charm- 
ing lake on the southern side. 

The place seems to be far south. The stars are 
almost as brilliant as in the tropics. Though huge 
logs are blazing in the main lounge of the club, the 
night is warm. Hundreds of insects buzz around the 
light which burns steadily over the entrance to the 
building where we are domiciled. In my after dinner 
promenade for half an hour up and down the broad 
walk connecting our building with another one, I saw 
no one, heard no one. A distant humming off to the 
west told where the Sebring-Lake Wales, or, rather, 
the Miami-Tampa, highway ran, and a labored puffing 
off to the east plainly said, “train headed toward 
Moor Haven and the Everglades.” There were 
crickets and tree toads, frogs and millers. I had on 
neither hat nor overcoat, although it was the 17th of 
February. 

There were a hundred people to be friendly with 
if one were in the mood, but we were tired, and we 
got away quickly from the beautiful dining-room 
buzzing with the talk and laughter of happy people 
to our little sanctum in the club building farthest off. 

Coming down this afternoon from Winter Park, 
we ran first through the prosperous looking city of 
Orlando. Here the picturesque Spanish station lies 
so far out of the main part of the city, to the south, 
that many Orlando folks have their cars meet them 
at Winter Park. It is a phenomenon of the boom. 
A real estate man sold the railroad for a site land 
worth at the time fifty thousand dollars, and then to 
advertise his lots tore up the check they gave in pay- 
ment. 

On we went through Taft and Flamingo. Fla- 
mingo, we learned, was the station for Lake Toho- 
pekaliga—a name worthy of Maine. Between Kis- 
simmee and Haines City we passed an abandoned city 
of pink and yellow stucco set down in the cypress 
swamp and falling to pieces. Every little while we 
came upon a once fancy-looking stucco road-house 
abandoned and dilapidated. Now we ran by an ex- 
tensive orange orchard—glossy green leaves, golden 
fruit, set in well cultivated soil. Then for a mile or 
more we would see what the land looked like before 
the orange orchard was planted—coarse dead grass, 
moss-laden scrub oaks, struggling palmettos, fields 
that looked as if they were good for nothing. To- 


night we are more deeply immersed in real country 
then we have been at any time since we left our little 
hill farm. 


Two nights and-two days have passed. All sense 
of remoteness has vanished. It was purely subjective, 
of course, due to being plunged into a company of 
people whom we believed to be entire strangers and 
from whom we could not get away as well as we could 
in a hotel. But they turned out to be friends of our 
friends, acquaintances of our acquaintances, and 
some of them people whom we had met. To our sur- 
prise we found a considerable Quaker element from 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, closely 
connected with some of our best Quaker friends. 
No one wanted to get away from them after one met 
them. They were like a jolly family. 

The spirit of the place was well expressed in a 
card of welcome put up in our room: 

“As a guest of the Highland Park Club you are 
entitled to as much health and happiness as you can 
assimilate and carry away. Some folks use more 
than others, so it will be largely up to you to get your 
share of both. Particularly you should patronize 
the magic walks. They are not long, yet they will 
take you a million miles from anywhere you have been 
before; and what you see shall be limited only by the 
range and capacity of your vision.” 


The country all around the club was rolling, with 
orange groves stretching away to the sky line, pine 
forests or clumps of pines between the orchards, and 
many lakes. It was this endless succession of beauti- 
ful lakes which impressed the Madame more than 
anything else. She was familiar with the old Florida, 
represented by St. Augustine and the places on the 
St. John’s River, and the new Florida of Miami, 
Cocoanut Grove and Coral Gables, but she never 
before had visited the ridge or backbone of this long 
state, called by some “‘the lake country,” and by others 
“the scenic highlands.” The air on this ridge was 
soft and balmy, free from the dampness one usually 
associates with the seashore. 

In the main dining-room one of the windows, 
ten or twelve feet wide, opened on a lawn which ran 
down to the shores of a lake that the Indians used to 
call Sarcholipkochee, which means “easy fishing.” 
The members of the club, finding the Indian name too 
hard, simply call it Lake Easy. Back of the main 
club building, with its lounge, its library, its dining- 
room and its wonderful porch, there rise the other 
buildings in modified Spanish style—one a co-operative 
apartment building with all apartments on the ground 
floor and a charming patio, another, with an even 
more secluded patio, with rooms for guests and mem- 
bers, and still another, on the back slope of the hill, 
three stories high, with rooms for the overflow. We 
belonged to the overflow, but we were most comfort- 
able. Down on our side of the ridge which runs 
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through the club grounds, is a lovely hollow where 
there are two other lakes—Lake Amoret and Lake 
Louise—a body of water called the duck pond, and a 
connecting stream up which the canoes can run. 
Around these lakes and off to the orange groves up 
on another ridge the golf links have been built. To 
make some holes the player has to drive along or 
over water. To make others he has to climb the 
ridges. Still others bring him back toward the club 
buildings. There are courts for tennis, croquet and 
shuffleboard, greens for putting, a building for bil- 
liards, and boats and canoes for fishing or for little 
trips on the water. There are between thirty and 
forty private homes on the club grounds around which 
hibiscus, petunias, nasturtiums, calendulas, sweet- 
peas and roses bloom in great profusion, and almost 
everywhere we could see the flame vine, which makes 
marvelous clumps and broadsides of bright orange 
color. The club flower gardens looked so brilliant 
and flourishing that I asked the colored gardener how 
he protected his flowers from the frost. He said: 
“We are higher and don’t get the frosts that they get 
lower down, but if we do get one we start all the 
sprinklers in the morning and wash all the frost off 
before the sun hits the flowers. That saves them.” . 

One of the social centers of the club is a putting 
green where every afternoon there are exciting tourna- 
ments. Whoever laid it out showed appreciation of 
local color and keen imagination.. Some of the 
hazards placed on the putting green were of enormous 
pine cones surmounted with candles. One was a 
tunnel made of grapefruit artistically mounted. 
Others were baskets of flowers. Besides these were 
vine-draped automobile tires, wooden dogs and cats, 
a tin wash-dish with bottom cut out placed on edge, 
and many objects I can not remember. In the main 
club house also on the large mantel over the fireplace 
most effective use had been made of grapefruit, 
oranges, tangerines, kumquats, cut with the branches 
which bore them, making a decoration which gave 
tone and character to the entire place. 

In a larger club (the Mountain Lake Park Club), 
set in four or five thousand acres of land, Edward W. 
Bok lived in the winter for many years. Millionaires 
have built their homes on these grounds and the club 
house is a center where they meet. Mr. Bok ac- 
quired land on the highest ridge of Mountain Lake 
Park for a plant and bird sanctuary. 

A sign in the sanctuary tells its story more con- 
cisely: “This sanctuary was created in 1924 by Edward 
W. Bok. It was designed and executed by Frederick 
Law Olmstead. Its purpose is to provide a retreat 
of repose and natural beauty for the human, a refuge 
for the bird, and a place for the student of southern 
plant and bird life. This sanctuary has an area of 
fourteen acres. Its planting is representative of 
much of the native vegetation of Florida. The sum- 
mit upon which this announcement stands is about 
324 feet above the sea. It is the highest point of 
land yet measured in peninsular Florida. It is also 
the highest land within sixty miles of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico between Washington 
and the Rio Grande.” Apparently more land has 
been added, as there are now forty-eight acres. 

When the sanctuary was finished Mr. Bok was 
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not satisfied. As a further mark of his gratitude to 
the American people he commissioned the architect, 
Medary, to build a tower that would fit the sur- 
roundings and carry a carillon which in the hands of 
some master of music might add to the attractiveness 
of the spot. And all this has been done. For miles 
around one can see “The Singing Tower’’—two hun- 
dred and five feet high, a wonderful campanile. 

Many of us recall vividly that February day in 
1929 when we tuned in our radios to hear Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United States, speak at 
the dedication of the Singing Tower and the Sanctuary. 
The address was a remarkable exposition of the use- 
fulness of beauty and our duty to create and conserve. 
It also revealed in Mr. Coolidge a love of nature 
which many did not know he possessed. He laid 
great emphasis on the importance of saving our birds. 
and wild flowers, and by that one address pushed for- 
ward a movement for which many have been struggling 
like voices crying in a wilderness of indifference. 

Mr. Bok lived less than a year after the dedication, 
and he is buried at the foot of the Singing Tower. 
The story of this poor Dutch immigrant who in our 
land of opportunity became famous, is one of many 
romances connected with our history. 

We visited the sanctuary and tower on the day 
that we reached Lake Wales, the station for the 
Highland Park Club, and also close to Mountain Lake 
Park. Anton Brees, the Bellmaster of the Sanctuary 
Bells, a Belgian, one of the most famous carilloneurs 
in the world, was giving one of his regular afternoon 
recitals. We were in time to hear three selections. 
The “Chanson Triste,” by Tschaikowsky, an old 
favorite, as played by Brees, I shall never forget. 
To make bells weighing tons express all the varying 
emotions of the human heart calls for the hand of a 
master. Hundreds of people were there, wandering 
along the woodland paths or sitting quietly on the 
lawns or at the edge of the reflecting basin. The 
automobiles parked near the entrance or driving in 
and out showed license tags of every state in the Union. 
The Singing Tower already has become one of the 
most famous places in the United States. People 
travel to Florida just to see it and to hear Brees. 
Of course, a place can not be famous and be at the 
same time a spot where one can get away from the 
crowd. Probably at times, when the bells are not 
making their glad or majestic music, there are fewer 
people. But the pink flamingoes had about as much 
privacy as they would in the White House grounds 
in Washington on a day when the Marine Band was 
giving a public open air concert. 

The views from the sanctuary, however, are 
magnificent. One writer says: “Fourteen lakes may 
be seen from the highest point and nearly thirty-six 
can be seen from the top of the Singing Tower.’’ 
Why “nearly” I can’t imagine. One can see or can 
not. We could see lakes in every direction, pine 
woods, orange groves, distant towns. The view 
fully justified the title ‘lake country.” 

The “peacefulness” which the literature about 
the tower emphasizes, we found at Highland Park. 

Not playing golf, not caring to put, not belonging 
to the card crowd, although sympathizing with all 
these sports, we spent our two days prowling around 
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by ourselves, basking in the sun, soaking in the views, 
rejoicing in the out of doors. Some of the members 
of the club were much interested in our bird list and 
asked for a copy. It was not a great list. It doubt- 
less could be doubled easily by going a little farther 
afield in a single afternoon. Unquestionably when 
the migrants from Central and South America come 
north a competent observer could run it up to a couple 
of hundred on these same club grounds. But what we 
found were the following: chewink, Florida blue jay, 
purple grackle, Maryland yellow-throat, palm warbler, 
kildeer, robin, meadow lark, chipping sparrow, car- 
dinal, mocking-bird, red-winged blackbird, loggerhead 
shrike, boat-tailed grackle, flicker, red-bellied wood- 
pecker, little blue heron, turkey vulture, American 
‘crow, American egret, phoebe, tufted titmouse, blue- 
gray gnat-catcher, great blue heron, Florida mourn- 
ing doves, Carolina chickadee, Louisiana heron, bob- 
white, song sparrow, ground dove, Southern meadow 
lark, brown thrasher, kingfisher. To these must’ be 
added ducks, swallows and one other bird that we did 
not identify. 
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The meadow larks, grackles, jays, palm warblers 
and mourning doves were the most numerous. The 
Maryland yellow-throat amused us by walking up the 
side of a stucco building picking off insects. The 
boat-tailed grackles, so big and noisy, and a large 
flock of mourning doves flushed in an orange grove, 
were the greatest curiosities. Most of the birds were 
old friends getting ready to depart for Washington 
and the North. Some of them we were sure were 
going to the little hill farm. 

Through Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell, a vice- 
president of the American National Red Cross and 
my old chief in war work, we were enabled to visit this 
lovely place. The fates decided that the Colonel 
would have to add one more to the many winters 
that he has spent abroad in the service of his country, 
instead of having a good rest in Florida. His absence 
made a great difference to us, but it made us happy to 
see how quickly his fellow members have discovered 
the true worth of one of the most modest and self- 
effacing of men, and how firm a hold he has on their 
affections. 


I--Are We Really Different? 


C. Ellwood Nash 


G fr UST between ourselves now, and in sacred con- 

2 fidence: Has the Universalist Church any- 
thing to say to the world that is not being 
said “by others—said, it may be, more effec- 
tively and to a larger audience? (I have been watch- 
ing the game from the side lines for two years and a 
half, and I find it difficult to identify the players.) 
If not, why do we cling to our lonesome trail? Unless 
our mousetrap has some peculiar virtue why should 
any one leave the high road to seek it on our by-path? 
If we have something of our own to offer, what is it? 
And are we “selling” it with anything like a policy 
and a campaign? 

To be different, or wish to be thought different, 
merely for the sake of singularity, could inspire no 
crusading passion. If the difference were on some 
peccadillo of opinion or behavior it would not be 
worth the cost of flocking by ourselves—notwith- 
standing some mighty “popular movements” have 
been incited by trifles. It would be a pity if our 
boasted unique position and importance were mainly 
a pose of sectarian conceit. Yet we have suffered de- 
fections and disaffections because many who were once 
with us have felt that the tang and lilt had slipped 
off our tongues. What about it? 

The Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man—is 
that our distinction? I hear hundreds of voices pro- 
claiming those faiths, that make no claim to be 
“Liberal.” Enlightened views of the Bible—the whole 
world of religious scholarship and progress has gone 
in for that reformation. Hospitality to science—surely 
we do not lead that procession, though we are staunch- 
ly in it. Can we claim pre-eminence in piety? With 
all our new penchant for rituals and symbols and 
general churchiness, we are still following afar off. 
Some of us have enlis‘ed for social, philanthropic, re- 
form, activities, but as a body we are not wearing any 
of these badges. Psychic and psychologic cults, like 


New Thought, Mental Healing, Theosophy, have en- 
rolled a few, but most of us are shying off. And as to 
our historic specialty, the creed of final universal sal- 
vation, my impression is that, except on the frontiers 
or when we are formally challenged, we have practi- 
cally ceased to urge it." Am I right? 

The staple of Universalist preaching and teach- 
ing is of course ethical, as it ought to be. But do we 
think that our preachers and writers are distinguished 
above others as prophets of righteousness or evangels 
of philanthropy or education? I fear the mantle of 
Elijah has not fallen on our shoulders, that we have 
not been elected to be banner bearers for the great 
revival. 

Now, this is not a ‘‘knock,” but simply an attempt 
to get at the inside of the inside facts. Once we were 
sut generis, and accordingly tabued and endued with 
power. But that glory of yesterday can not save us 
to-day. Unless we, too, are in the van as our fathers 
were our epitaph is already being chiseled in one word 
—Ichabod. 

The Universalist Church has indeed a certain 
reputation in the public mind, but we are not bragging 
about it. I mean, of course, the very dubious cog- 
nomen of ‘‘no-hell’’-ite, which doesn’t give us much 
credit in a going world—at the best it is a has-been 
compliment. I fear the practical world is not looking 
to us for leadership, whether moral, intellectual, or 
pragmatical. It grants us now and then a pat on the 
back, but it hears from us no exigent summons to the 
colors, it sees among us no stirrings of preparation 
for a crusade, it catches from us no clarion note of 
battle, in truth we can hardly be said at this moment 
to be asking the world for anything, to be knocking 
boldly at any door, to be seeking any pearl of great 
price or any lost lamb, or in any way to be “troubling 
Israel” or making enemies by being disagreeable to 
anybody. The plain fact is we are being lost sight of 
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because we have attained a nearly complete colorless- 
ness, or are so diligently blending our colors with color 
in general (under the plea that “religion is a way of 
life’) that no one can pick out our strand, even if it 
were worth while to try. And this is heralded as the 
very threshold of the kingdom! Well, I am on the 
outside looking in. 

That even a small religious body may achieve a 
character, an individuality, which comes to mind 
whenever its name is mentioned, and gives it a certain 
integrity and authority, is witnessed by the Quakers, 
the Unitarians, the Swedenborgians, and others. This 
has come partly from their ‘‘hewing to the line” of 
their specialty, partly from their stressing more in- 
tensely ideas somewhat generally current, partly 
from their disposition to keep to themselves and not 
mix too much; but, above all, from their having a vivid 
sense of distinctness and of mission. They thus gain 
a name for being particular if not elect; thereby they 
develop a class or sect-consciousness, which may ap- 
pear narrow, but has at least a cutting edge; and their 
coherence prevents disintegration, generates loyalty, 
clarifies the objective—so that among them the ques- 
tions, ‘Have we a mission?” “Is our work done?” 
could hardly be raised. 

As said before, the Universalist Church is con- 
ceded once to have had a mission, “‘to abolish hell,” 
but that victory having been so largely won that its 
completion no longer depends on us, we are rather at a 
loss what to do. No doubt there are still multitudes 
who sit in darkness, but our torch no longer flames in 
the van, it flickers and smokes, while the march of the 
pioneers presses on, and even leaves us tagging behind. 

That seems a bitter confession from one who 
loves his church as I do. It is not, however, said in 
despair but in hope; there is a new adventure if we 
can rise toit. Norismy voice sounding alone. Many 
prophets are uttering a note of warning and appeal. 


Whoever among us is trying to call the signal to a new 
charge on the line of scrimmage is confessing that we 
have been stopped and must plan a different attack. 
Many proposals are made, some to copy the successful 
methods of others, some for a fresh intensification of 
effort, without, I fear, discovering any new dynamic. 
To evangelize and launch a crusade is about the most 
difficult task of all. It encounters an almost insuper- 
able obstacle in the temper and tradition of our 
people. We are not emotional or easily stampeded. 
I do not see any prospect of our yielding to be molded 
into strange new patterns, or of raising a temperature 
over a routine which has begun to stale on our hands. 
And yet I see a glimmer of light! : 

Some will say: Why worry and weep? If Or- 
thodoxy and Liberalism have approached one another 
it is because they have come to us. If our work is 
done, Hallelujah and Laus Deo! © And why this pother 
about the church? Let each preach and labor as he 
can in good conscience, and the church will find its 
place. This cheerio and chipper tone will not satisfy 
us antediluvians. We can not say so glibly, off with 
the old, on with the new! But a better reason is, we 
feel—I at least feel—that we have not finished our 
job, that we have not got out of our faith all or even 
the major part of what is in it; that we have not uttered 
the truth that has been on the tips of our tongues, 
but have been swerved and smothered till our testi- 
mony has become a whisper which ought to have 
been a shout, a mere premise instead of the ‘‘whole 
counsel of God.” 

Let us look into the root of the matter and find 
if possible what we have missed, which is certainly 
“different,” and seems to me that “accent of the 
Holy Ghost” which the heedless world has come near 
losing. 

But this calls for another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


The Univetsalist Church at Oxford, Mass. 


Don C. Seitz 


bor in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Ada Thomp- 
son Shorey, formerly of Bridgton and Bath, 
asx} in Maine, now afiiliated with the Church 
of Our Father, motoring to her summer home in the 
Pine Tree State, has become much concerned because 
she notes that the denomination’s edifice in Oxford, 
Mass., bearing a sign that it is the oldest of its kind, 
is also used for automobile business purposes. She 
thinks this should not be, and has stirred up a move- 
ment in the New York Metropolitan Alliance, an 
organization of Universalist women, to remove this 
blot on the landscape, as she views it. Her interest 
has moved me to look up the story of the Oxford 
society. 

The society was the third to be established by 
Massachusetts Universalists, and was organized in 
April, 1785. Its story reveals the fact that Univer- 
salism was preached in the state before John Murray 
was heard of, the pioneer liberals being Caleb Rich 
and Adam Streeter, both of whom revolted from the 
Baptist faith. Rich first lifted up his honest voice at 


Warwick, Mass., in 1775, the year when political lib- 
eralism broke forth in that state. Though drafted in- 
to the Revolutionary army, he continued to preach, 
and Oxford was one of the places that heard him pro- 
claim the new doctrine that saved all souls. He 
lived until 1821. 

The organization meeting was held at the school- 
house on Oxford Plain, with Dr. Daniel Fisk acting 
as moderator, and voted ‘‘to denominate ourselves 
the Second Religious Society in Oxford, and the Third 
Independent Religious Society in the Commonwealth 
called Universalists.” It was not slow in getting into 
action, voting in August to send letters to John Murray 
and Elhanan Winchester to ask their aid as teachers 
“at an Association appointed by this Society to be 
holden on the 14th day of September next, at 9 o’clock, 
a.m.” Both attended, and Mr. Rich rode up from 
Warwick. Others came and the gathering elected Dr. 
Fisk moderator and Daniel Fisk clerk. Thus was 
held the first Universalist General Convention. The 
second was in Boston a year later, to which the so- 
ciety sent Mr. Adam Streeter, Daniel Fisk, Daniel 
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Phillips, Samuel Davis, Jr., Ebenezer Davis, Ebenezer 
Rich and Israel Stone as delegates. Dr. Streeter died 
before the convention met.. This left the pulpit va- 
cant. The society voted to pay the salary for the 
balance of the year to the widow. This went on 
longer, it would appear. In 1788 Elder Elkanah 
Ingalls, of Grafton, was a “supply.” The Rev. 
Thomas Barnes became the regular pastor in 1789. 
During his pastorate, Sept. 14, 1791, it was decided 
to build a meeting-house, and Samuel Davis, Captain 
Jonathan Davis and John Mayo were named as the 
building committee. The subscribers to the construc- 
tion fund gave notes of hand to the committee jor 
the amounts they agreed to pay, and thus financed 
the work went forward. These in chief were Captain 
Jeremiah Learned, Captain Jonathan Davis, Abijah 
Harris, Ebenezer Davis, Samuel Davis, John Mayo, 
Marvin Moore, Dr.* Daniel Fisk, Thomas Davies, 
Elijah Davis, Learned Davis, Jeremiah Davis, and 
Captain Levi Davis. The last named contracted to 
build the church, which was prescribed to be “forty- 
six by forty-three feet, with a tower in front, of the 
Tuscan order of architecture.” 

The edifice was soon “covered in” and occupied, 
though the interior remained unfinished until 1793, 
when Simeon Hathaway of Sutton agreed to supply 
the final touches for two hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds. In the interim a bell weighing 718 pounds 
had been placed in the tower at a cost of two shillings 
the pound. Mr. Barnes appears to have retired, for 
the record notes the employment of a supply, the Rev. 
Michael Coffin, who preached once a month to the 
congregation. ‘The next year he was taken on at half 
time, an arrangement that went on for three years. 
He did not turn out well and was dropped, to be suc- 
ceeded variously and irregularly by the Rev. Hosea 


Ballou and the Rev. Edward Turner. This continued 
up to 1808, after which, and for a number of years, 
the society had to struggle with no regular minister. 
Stray “‘supplies’ were heard when money enough 
could be raised to reward them. Once a month “‘in 
the pleasant season’ was the best that could be 
managed. From 1810 to 1820 the Revs. Richard 
Carrique, John Nichols, Joshua Flagg, Jacob Wood 
and Seth Chandler were heard. 

Weak as it was, the society was next split in 
twain by the so-called “‘Restorationist’”’ controversy. 
Seth Chandler and Lyman Maynard were the clerical 
disputants. Both subsequently joined the Uni- 
tarians, but took few with them. The weakness con- 
tinued, so that in 1835 it was voted to give the use 
of the church, when not in use by Universalists, “to 
any denomination of Christians.” The Methodists 
enjoyed its hospitality for several years. In 1841 or 
1842 the Rev. Alvin Abbott of Sutton came to the 
rescue as a part time pastor, and conditions improved. 
In 1844 the Rev. Alfred Barnes took charge. During 
the two years he officiated the interior of the church 
was made over by taking out the old-fashioned square 
pews, high posts and galleries and, for revenue pur- 
poses, the basement was adapted to “mercantile and 
mechanical purposes,’’ such as have aroused Mrs. 
Shorey. The walls were frescoed and a black walnut 
pulpit installed. In May, 1846, the rededication 
took place, but Dr. Barnes resigned the week follow- 
ing. His place was filled by the Rev. R. M. Byram, 
who served as pastor for two years. The Rev. Jacob 
Dudley of Dudley then filled in as a supply. 

Thus is supplied an early accounting for the com- 
mercial signs that still decorate the building, and 
probably the revenue thus secured has kept the build- 
ing intact through the long years. 


The Real Significance of Man‘ 


Donald Bruce Hoyt ® 


Lord, what is man that thou taketh knowledge of 
him?—Psalms 144 : 3. 


me I) can imagine the Psalmist who made this 

| statement tending his flocks alone at 
night, gazing upward into a starry sky. 
It is small wonder that, looking above, 
marveling at the vastness of space, filled with those 
thousands of lighted orbs, he was impressed with his 
own insignificance in comparison to the. heights above 
him. But if this ancient poet was moved to such a 
query, we of to-day have far more reason to ask of 
that ultimate power which governs our destinies, 
Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him? 
Hundreds of men in all walks of life, from the toiler 
to the noted savant, ask this question to-day, but with 
greater poignancy, with more desperation, with 
greater sense of despair, than ever before in the history 
of our race. To the writer of the one hundred and 
forty-fourth Psalm this statement was rhetorical 
rather than philosophical. He knew with a deep sense 


*Sermon preached at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, March 
2, 1931. Mr. Kapp conducted the devotional service and Miss 
Lillian Given of West Somerville was the soloist. 


of inner conviction that the Lord was mindful of him; 
he knew that his God had specially created him, and 
had placed him on this earth, His footstool. 

There is no theory of evolution, no science of 
astronomy, no cult of psychology, to shatter his con- 
fidence in his relationship to God, his feeling of su- 
periority over all other earthly creatures. How dif- 
ferent is the story to-day! Weare told by prominent 
men, representing nearly all the sciences, of the stu- 
pidity which caused our fathers to believe in God and 
in themselves. We are told that we must become 
reconciled to the fact that man is nothing, that his 
ambitions, his dreams, his hopes, are foolishness. 
From three principal directions come these attacks— 
astronomy, biology, psychology. 

The astronomer, or rather certain astronomers, 
tells us that amid the starry space the earth is the most 
insignificant of celestial specks, that our solar system is 
barely noticeable. They tell us that our earth and 
the other planets are the result of a gigantic accident 
caused by a huge star which passed too close to our 
sun for comfort and drew forth from it two huge tidal 
eruptions which later broke loose from the revolving 
sun and ultimately separated into the planets of our 
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system. They tell us that our whole system is 
traveling at a terrific rate toward Vega (in Lyra), 
and that collision and annihilation to our universe is 
certain and inevitable. How man fits into this scheme 
they do not attempt to explain. Many of them say 
that he does not fit in at all, and with an attitude of 
self-detachment these men study and observe the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, marveling in that 
in which they have no place. For what can man 
amount to, situated as he is on this minute atom? 
He is here, he has to make the best of it, and he must 
realize his worthlessness. This is what some as- 
tronomers are saying. 

The biologist adds still more to this burden of 
despair. Out of the several theories of evolution we 
derive a story of human origin which is not particu- 
larly flattering to man. All life is the result of an 
accidental organization of chemical compounds which 
occurred in the early days of our earth. From this 
small beginning developed all those swarming multi- 
tudes of living beings which now cover the earth. 
Through the many years and ages of earthly history, 
life assumed many various forms; man is but one of 
these forms. Even the mind is not any evidence of 
divine intervention. It is merely a device for seeing 
ahead, no different in purpose from the antennae of 
the crab, just a more highly refined instrument lead- 
ing to greater survival value. 

But this same mind has been responsible for many 
mistakes, nay, delusions. Among the most disastrous 
of these delusions are those pertaining to religion. 
How can man, not so greatly different from the other 
animals, believe in a God, a heavenly Father? Many 
biologists say with La Place that they have no need of 
the hypothesis of God. The system is here. Why 
Crag in the idea of God? 

Religion is dealt another stunning blow by cer- 
tain psychologists. The behaviorists tell us that there 
is no mind, that what we call the mind is merely the 
sum total of our bodily organs. Mr. Watson tells us 
that thought is actuated by the vibration of our 
larynx, that human action can be predicted and con- 
trolled. He says, “Give me a small child to train, 
and I will make him anything you desire.” Professor 
Freud ascribes all human motives to manifestations 
of the sex desire and a few other fundamental drives. 
To him there is consciousness, yes, but it is a small 
field compared to the deep region of the sub-con- 
scious. The sub-conscious is like a dark basement, 
filled with stagnant water, inhabited by repugnant 
beings ever eager to emerge into the light. So our 
sub-conscious is filled with all the base and unworthy 
thoughts we ever possessed. They strive to break 
forth from their prison into the conscious mind, which 
in turn strives to check them. Some of them elude 
the prison gates and betray us against our will. 
Others wreak great havoc in the depths of the sub- 
conscious. From this conflict, this surge of hidden 
impulses, men are driven to certain acts despite 
themselves; hence we have what are called compul- 
sion neuroses, various complexes and what-not. A 
whole cult of faddists have grown up in this field. 
We have psychoanalysts, who have more than they 
can do to examine and counsel neurotics, with much 
profit to themselves and doubtful aid to the patient. 
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Certainly there is not any room in this system for the 
soul. The idea of God is but a complex. 

Such are the ideas which are constantly hurled at 
us from the printed page and from lecture platforms. 
It is no wonder that young men and women question 
the validity of the religious experience, stay from 
church, shun preachers. This gospel of despair is 
admirably summed up by Arthur Balfour in “‘Founda- 
tions of Belief.” “Man, so far as natural science by 
itself is able to teach us, is no longer the final cause 
of the universe, the Heaven-descended heir of all the 
ages. His very existence is an accident, a story of a 
brief and transitory episode in the life of one of the 
meanest of the planets. . . . It is enough that . 
famine, disease, and mutual slaughter, fit nurses for 
the future lords of creation, have gradually evolved 

. a race with conscience enough to know that 
it is vile, and intelligent enough to know that it is 
insignificant. We survey the past and see that it is 
of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, of stupid 
acquiescence, of empty aspirations. We sound the 
future and learn that after a period . . . the energies 
of our universe will decay, the glory of the sun will be 
dimmed, and the earth will no longer tolerate the race 
which has for a moment disturbed its solitude Man 
will go down into the pit and his thoughts will perish 

. matter will know itself no longer... . nor 
will anything that is be better or worse for all that the 
labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of man have 
striven to effect through countless generations.” 

Certainly, the men who can maintain this belief 
and still cheerfully work for the good of their fellow 
men, counsel progress in the arts and advise the spread 
of learning, are heroes. Mr. Bertrand Russell is one 
of these. In a gloomy and despairing word picture, 
he likens humanity to a group of men, women and 
children huddled on a raft, tossed by black and seeth- 
ing waters, beaten by driving torrents of rain. Beyond 
the raft darkness and destruction. For the raft no 
goal. The passengers can work only for one another’s 
comfort. Sir James Jeans likens us to polar bears 
drifting on a sheet of ice slowly, inevitably, southward 
to destruction. 

So much for many popular opinions of religion 
to-day. Some would call this a scientific interpreta- 
tion of rel’gion; I should call it annihilation rather 
than interpretation. However, there are some re- 
ligionists who are pleading for this scientific inter- 
pretation of religion. Such an exposition of religion, 
they say, is necessary if we are to survive the present 
time. Some of these men take Professor Barnes s 
“Twilight of Christianity’ more seriously than they 
should. Personally, I disagree with these men. I do 
not believe that religion can be interpreted scientifi- 
cally. It can be studied and observed by a man who 
uses scientific methods, but religion is a matter of 
human experience. Only he who has experienced the 
religious feeling can interpret that experience to his 
fellow men. 

Let us now see what the religious man can salvage 
from the wreckage left him by those among the scien- 
tists who would deny any real significance to man. 
The religious man would answer the astronomer in 
this wise: “Yes, I agree with you that amid the vast- 
ness of the stellar universe our earth is a minute speck, 
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but I would also remind you that it is the mind of man 
which has observed the infinitude of space. It is the 
mind of man which has explored the heavens, dis- 
covered the orbits of the planets, noted the journey- 
ings of the stars. Does it not mean something, I ask 
you, that you realize both the vastness of the universe 
and the insignificance of earth? Your mind has con- 
quered distance. Is not that glory enough for 
man?” 

The discoveries of astronomy are triumphs of 
human reason. Here is one instance: Near the open- 
ing of the twentieth century, various astronomers ob- 
served what appeared to be exceptions to the rule in 
the actions of our planets. They decided that only 
the existence of a hitherto undiscovered planet would 
account for these strange phenomena. Two men 
working independently and unknown to one another, 
Adams, a young Englishman studying at Harvard, 
and Leverrier, a young Frenchman, made calculations 
concerning the location of this planet. Each told 
astronomers when and where to look for this new 
member of our solar family. Their calculations 
agreed, and, what is more marvelous, the planet was 
found where they had directed astronomers to point 
their telescopes This was the discovery of Neptune, 
a striking triumph of the human mind. Furthermore, 
not all astronomers agree upon this idea of the insig- 
nificance of man. Flammarion was a spiritualist. 
Sir Arthur Eddington says: ‘Certainly, our earth is 
small and man minute, but so far as we know man is 
the only being of his kind in all the universe. Is it 
not the lavish way of nature that out of thousands of 
planets only one should produce man?” 

To the biologist we would answer: What difference 
does it make that man bears in his body the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin? You tell us that life is the 
result of an accident. What do you mean by accident? 
Furthermore, for the life of you you can’t explain 
the development of life from one form to another 
without thinking in terms of an upward trend. You 
give your story of life direction, and in doing so you 
imply purpose. May not your accidents or your 
mutations, as you call them, be manifestations of an 
order beyond your knowledge? And again, I would 
add that not all biologists agree. Some are religious. 
May we not see in this story of the struggle upward of 
earthly life the making of a great epoch? Can we 
not see purpose working in and through life toward 
a far distant end? Which adds more to the dignity, 
that he has fallen from a former state of grace or that 
he has climbed upward through countless thousands 
of years? 

Let us quote Henri Bergson: ‘“The animal takes 
its stand on the planet, man bestrides animality, 
and the whole of humanity in space and time is one 
immense army galloping beside and before and behind 
each of us in an overwhelming charge, able to beat 
down every resistance and clear the most formidable 
obstacles, perhaps even death.” 

The psychologist should be told that, although 
his system of neuroses and complexes might account 
for the actions of the weaker men and women, it fails 
to account for the genius, and for the great, the heroic 
and the noble. If his system includes these, then 
man is not wholly vile. If Jesus was the product of 


some complex, then let us encourage complexes. If 
Abraham Lineoln had a sub-conscious festering deep 
within him, it can’t be such a bad thing, this sub-con- 
scious mind. Perhaps St. Paul was driven by neu- 
roses to spread the gospel along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Ifso, what of it? He did it, neuroses 
or not. The fact remains that we have great men. 
If the psychologist can show us how to produce a race 
of great men, more power to him. To the behaviorist, 
we might say that the human mind is one thing which 
can not be scientifically controlled. Does the mind 
exist in space? Can it be measured? Does it even 
exist in time? How can human actions be predicted? 
Motions of inanimate things can be interpreted in 
terms of stress, a body moves in that direction where 
the greater stress is exerted, but who can determine 
the weight or the pressure of a motive in human ac- 
tion? No, the human mind defies space, defies time, 
defies measurement. And again, psychologists dis- 
agree. There is no branch of human study which has 
so many conflicting opinions as does psychology. 
Let us realize this, that the human self is more than a 
thing of nature because it is more than a fact. Facts 
are not conscious of facts, the self is. Facts are pres- 
ent, the self spans past and future. The self knows 
what it ought to do, facts do not. Is it not a sign of 
the grandeur of man that he thrills to music, glories 
at the sunset, and himself creates art? 

The religious man agrees with the scientist that 
he is tossed and buffeted by circumstances, but, un- 
like the scientist, he refuses to take an attitude of 
self-detachment. The religious man sees all of the 
universe in relation to himself, and, amid the storm 
and stress of events, the darkness of despair, the 
brightness of hope, he asserts his supremacy over all, 
because he feels himself in touch with an ultimate 
power, with God. 

There is a passage in Shakespeare: The aged 
and feeble King Lear has been driven forth from his 
home into the darkness, the howling wind, the beat- 
ing rain, the terrific thunder claps, the lurid lightning 
flashes, of a stormy night, and there he stands erect 
and proud. Some peasants come upon him and they 
ask wonderingly, “Is this the king?” and Lear draws 
himself up proudly and above the tumult shouts, 
“Aye, every inch a king.” And so is the religious 
man of to-day, no matter how hard the bulwarks of 
his faith be assailed, still every inch a king. 


* * * 


SELAGINELLA 


A humble plant, rarely heard of in the workaday world, yet 
it has for years held a place in the great Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, which has one large skylighted room transformed 
into an Italian garden with marble borders, a fountain reached 
by pebbled paths, box and cedar trees, ivied plots, and beds of 
green selaginella, brought in early April from the peat-like bogs 
of Long Island. It is strangely allied to lichens, moss, and grass; 
the color is almost that of the blue-grass, and it is a fair-example 
of evolution in that the plants have nearly lost the stiffness of 
lichen form except for resemblance now and then in blade-shape, 
and are coming to be like grass except that no sharp blade-tips 
form. Grass sod, tried at first, did not grow well shut in from 
sun and rain, but these wide beds of selaginella thrive, and are a 
delight to the eye when snow or harsh winds come upon park 
and street. 
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There are mists, faint and beautiful and unchanging, 
that hang over the green slopes of some mountains I 
know. I have seen them on the Irish hills and I have 
seen them on the hills of France. J think that they are 
made of the tears of good brave women.—Joyce Kilmer. 


And then Mr. Kilmer tells that touching story of Joe and the 
Sarge, in which Sergeant Reilly concludes: 

“Tt’s forty years since I heard a hymn sung in a kitchen, and 
it was my mother, God rest her, that sang them. I sort of 
realize what we’re fighting for now, and I never did before. It’s 
for women like her and their kids.”’ 

There is potency in women’s tears. It is through their 
goodness and love and mercy that this world is no worse than it 
is. I like to think of Miss Clara Barton, upon her hands and 
knees, scrubbing the floor of the little Universalist church at 
North Oxford. It was the pity in her heart for all suffering hu- 
manity that moved her to found the American Red Cross; but 
the simple goodness of her Universalist womanhood led her to 
kneel to make clean the house of God. 

The Universalist Church never did a finer deed than to ac- 
quire and restore Miss Barton’s birthplace at North Oxford. And 


SUMMER FRESH AIR CAMP AT CLARA BARTON HOME 


as if her spirit still brooded over the low, sloping roof and the 
vine-draped portal, our church has brought the underprivileged 
children trooping there each summer. In perfect harmony, too, 
with Miss Barton’s great heart and Universalist enthusiasm 
was the foundling at Ferry Beach by Dr. Quillen H. Shinn of the 
park that is the Universalist people’s summer home, and the 
training-ground and inspiration of our young people. 

Out of this two-fold service, we find two great needs arising: 
on the one hand, the need of larger funds to carry on the work at 
North Oxford for the underprivileged boys and girls; on the other, 
the need of funds with which to expand the work for the young 
people of the Universalist Church at Ferry Beach Park, and to 
repair and improve the buildings and the grounds. The church 
is therefore launching one campaign to raise funds for the two 
activities. It seeks $75,000, of which $50,000 is to be expended 
in maintaining and preserving Miss Barton’s birthplace, and in 
carrying on this great work for the children; and $25,000 is for 
Ferry Beach. 

In Clara Barton’s memory, the boys and girls, robbed by 
poverty of their rightful heritage to green meadows, quiet woods, 
and sweet country sun, are given these joyous days of country 
freedom. If Miss Barton could return to her birthplace for a 
summer hour, no great imagination would be required to picture 
her delight, after giving her life to alleviate the sufferings of hu- 
manity, at seeing the children there. Even those, indeed, who 


are most heedless of the joys and sorrows of others should be able, 
in one vivid, memorable flash of understanding, to sense the fit- 
ness of devoting her birthplace to the cause of bringing happiness 
and health into the lives of underprivileged boys and girls. 

This noble undertaking has been vision and inspiration to 
the Universalist Church. Yet, because our labors for the boys 
and girls are free of sectarian favoritism, because the Birthplace 
welcomes them without regard to the religion of their homes, or 
the lack of it, the movement should also be the vision and inspira- 
tion of all. To paraphrase the Sarge’s war-time cry, now, in 
peace-time, “‘It’s for the kids we’re fighting!” 

No matter how heartily we may decry the evils of this 
changing age, it is a solace to realize that no civilization is deca- 
dent which is tender to its less fortunate children. The love of 
children is still our saving grace. And certainly it is common 
sense that the birthplace itself can not be preserved, nor the work 
for the little ones adequately carried on, without suitable financ- 
ing. Last year, fifty-six children were given two weeks each of 
summer life in old North Oxford. Yet for every one to whom 
this vacation was given, how many there must have been who 
needed such a restful playtime, yet who could not possibly be 
eared for! The service has been undertaken. It can neither 
cease nor remain where it is: if it is to live, it must 
grow. When I heard that this campaign was to be 
undertaken, I could not but consider how small the 
sum is, when we compare it to the vast expenditures 
for many causes far less worthy! I need not expand 
the thought; any reader of the Leader can do so for 
himself. 

Every lover of children must deem this service 
a tribute to Miss Barton’s memory and a glory to the 
Universalist Church. Yet along with this work is 
that other service at Ferry Beach, not the less im- 
portant because it is strictly a Universalist-one. The 
future of any church lies, of course, in its children. 
And every Universalist knows what Ferry Beach is 
doing for the young people, as well as for the older 
ones who there find recreation and rest. Ferry Beach 
is a summer resort for Universalists. It is a summer 
school for Universalist young people. It brings to all 
who pass a summer vacation there the inspiration of 
natural beauty and the stimulus of contacts with 
active and trained minds. The uniting of the two 
movements in one campaign is so in harmony with 
all that Miss Barton’s name stands for in service and love for 
humanity, it is certain to win the enthusiastic support and co- 
operation of Universalists everywhere. Indeed, serious-minded 
men and women who are not Universalists should recognize, in 
this movement, a common yearning for the betterment of human- 
ity, and therefore a cause which richly merits their generous 
support. 

Among the priceless treasures preserved at the Birthplace 
are Miss Barton’s cradle, the chair she had as a child, and that 
interesting, old-fashioned desk made by Captain Barton at Port 
Royal in 18638, and used by Miss Barton for her war corre- 
spondence. Out in the field, on a high knoll, rises the tall pole 
from which floats the flag of Switzerland presented by its govern- 
ment in gratitude for her services. 

Ferry Beach Park, situated on the sea-coast not far from Old 
Orchard, is the summer playground of our church. There are 
held the conferences of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
Indeed, every organization of Universalism has its period: there 
is Sunday School Week, Missionary Week, Y. P. C. U. Week, 
and other important conferences. The active period covers 
eight weeks, though the park is open all summer. The future 
leadership of our church will come largely from the young peop 1] 
trained at Ferry Beach. 

The officers of Ferry Beach Park are: President, Eben Pres- 
eott, of Braintree; vice-president, Carl A. Hempel, of Lynn; 
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treasurer, Alvar W. Polk, of Boston; secretary, the Rev. Elmer D. 
Colcord, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

It is expected that the campaign for $50,000 for the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and for $25,000 for Ferry Beach Park will be 


carried on from such centers as Boston, Portland, Worcester, 
Springfield, Providence, New Haven, and New York. 
As the project is developed news will appear in the Leader. 
Dea ee 


Clashing Generations 


Herbert E. Benton 


A small boy was heard to express enthusiastic love for his 
mother. When asked why he loved her so much he replied: 
“Well, you see, she understands a feller.” 

It’s along ery from the stable concord between that mother 
and boy to the distrust, suspicion, resentment and often ani- 
mosity that so frequently exist to-day between youth and ma- 
turity. So marked indeed is the friction that we may justly 
speak of them as “‘clashing generations.” 

It’s anew phenomenon. Within the memory of those who 
are by no means our “‘oldest inhabitants’ there was little evi- 
dence of such discord. The reason is very simple: the young in 
those days were so repressed that they dared not call their souls 
their own or assert their independence. The accepted psychol- 
ogy of those “good old times” was expressed in the shibboleths, 
“Children must be seen and not heard,” “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.”” (It would seem that most children in that idyl- 
lic age should have grown to be saints!) 

If there is any comfort in the knowledge that others suffer 
the same pains, on the theory that “misery likes company,” then 
youth of that generation may have drawn relief from the fact 
that other important groups of human beings were enduring 
more or less patiently similar prohibitions and spiritual denials. 

For example, women knew little and often nothing of the 
freedom they now enjoy so generally. They were the orna- 
ments, the playthings, the servants and even the slaves of their 
lords and masters. (Be it remarked in passing that some of the 
genus male even to-day seem to be “‘hold-overs’’ from that age 
so far as their attitude toward women is concerned.) 

But all unrecognized by the zealous partisans of the staius 
quo (once defined illuminatingly by the Negro preacher as ‘‘the 
mess we are in’) a new ferment was working in the bread of 
human life; a vivid vision was flashing, an alluring objective was 
taking form, selfhood was becoming vocal almost spontaneously 
the world around in every subject and formerly submissive group. 

The “‘self-determination of free peoples” gripped the imag- 
ination of millions as a ringing, challenging slogan; and almost 
over night, however unwillingly, the former masters granted 
freedom to women and to political and racial groups that had 
become self-conscious. It is not too much to say that the spirit- 
ual as well as the physical map of the world experienced violent 
and revolutionary changes. 

It was inevitable that this cataclysmic transformation should 
affect youth, that they too should feel the emancipating thrill. 

The process was hastened by the Great War, in which youth 
played the most important, even though less conspicuous, role, 
for without youth to execute the “high commands” that titanic 
struggle would have been nothing more than a tempest in the 
mill pond of the chancelleries of the nations. 

And when the “‘tumult and the shouting died” youth did not 
forget. To the older generation they boldly said: “‘You were re- 
sponsible for that holocaust. With all your vaunted wisdom 
you could not, or you would not, prevent that wholesale slaugh- 
ter of us. Without mercy you sent us into that hell. You did 
not go yourselves. Many of you waxed fat and wealthy while 
we were paying the price of your gains. You drove us to the 
shambles like cattle and woe to any one of us who refused. You 
made us the sacrifice to your bankrupt statemanships. You 
proved yourselves failures in the face of a grilling crisis that put 
you to the test and proved you sadly wanting.” 

So they condemned us for our impotence, incompetence and 
imbecility. And can we blame them? 

The dam which had for many generations held in check the 


exuberance, the adventurousness, of youth, being thus weakened, 
was assailed still further by the aroused spirit which no longer 
feared to question all the tabus and conventions, the accepted 
mores of age. No matter how hoary with sacred antiquity, all, 
all were attacked; many of them were swept away by the im- 
petuous onrush of an aroused and exultant spirit which had tasted. 
the sweets of freedom and that now would not be denied, and 
the “youth movement” was born. 

No longer do these children stand in awe of their elders. 
No longer do they quietly submit. In the balances of their own 
quick and keen judgment they weigh all that we seek to impose,, 
and they seem to find us mentally and spiritually weak and 
futile. 

Into our faces they fling this cutting rebuke: You condemn us 
for our wildness and wilfulness, for our hip-pocket flasks, our joy 
riding, our sexual excesses, but ‘‘the older people to-day have 
laid most of the snares in which youth has been caught. . . . An 
older person makes and sells the whiskey; an older person gives 
or lends the automobile for joy-riding; an older person writes 
the bad books; an older person directs the questionable movie. 
. .. . Lam not trying to evade responsibility, but I do feel that: 
boys are blamed for much that older people are responsible for.’ 
(Walter H. Brown, a high school boy, at a conference in Bir- 
mingham, Ala.) : : 

What convincing rebuttal to this charge can we make? 
Must we not confess that while probably in our youth we had. 
our ideals and our lofty purposes our dreams have faded and our 
ideals have become sadly worn and frayed? 

Indeed, we are like unto the character in fiction who said: 
“T thought I was destined to do something definite in the world. 
I did not understand then that life was to consist largely in the: 
world’s doing things to me.” 

What the world has done to us! In truth it has done 
plenty—robbed us of the satisfaction of our desires; given us 
ashes for beauty and the spirit of heaviness for the exaltation of 
joy, and, worst of all, it has shriveled within us the emotion of 
understanding sympathy for those who now are the yearning, 
aspiring youth. 

And can we wonder that these thinking, dreaming young 
folks shrink from the fate they see has befallen us? Naturally 
they are averse to any such cramped and futile and moribund life: 
—that is, they are while the flame of enthusiasm leaps high and 
eagerly they follow the gleam. 

But how speedily, alas, how speedily, under the impact of 
our cold, practical, commercialized, materialistic and often cyni- 
cal standards they succumb to the empty, perverted and vicious: 
mores of the world we have made for them, and their fitful dream 
is over. They have become conformists, ready now to compel 
other oncoming youth to keep step with them. And we, their: 
spiritual mentors, are doubtless highly elated that they have be- 
come so sensible. 

But this is not the entire picture. Let us try to see it steadily + 
and see it whole. ; 

While unspoiled youth is rebellious and ruthlessly smashing 
the tabus and flouting the conventions of the older generation, 
in their hearts they are looking and longing for leadership, com-- 
pelling, inspiring leadership. Were they to find it, indeed, some- 
times when they do find it, what generous, what unstinted loyal! 
service they render! 

It is undoubtedly true that young folks seek ‘‘a good time.” 
They would be abnormal indeed were the fact otherwise. Fur- 
ther, there is no doubt they often go to dangerous and devastating: 
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extremes in their effort to satisfy this desire. But they also 
have deeper and even more ineluctable yearnings that are the 
very fiber of their being, though these may not be so effervescent 
and explosive. 

A woman who has charge of a sorority house in one of our 
state colleges told me of the interesting contacts she has with her 
girls. Frequently they open to her their hearts, and looking 
within she sees something fresh, strong, intriguing, beautiful. 

Those who have frequent contact with college men, as for 
example Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, testify that beneath 
the superficial iconoclastic, cynical bravado these young men are 
wholesome, clean and zealous to find the way of life that is real 
and not a sham. 

But when this understanding leadership is lacking there is 
bound to ensue an undirected, apparently purposeless and de- 
structive rebellion, when these active youth seize the steering 
wheel in their own hands and exclaim, ‘‘You have failed to achieve 
any worth while objective in life, and we certainly can’t do any 
worse with our lives than is true of you.“ 

So they plunge ahead, sometimes wildly reckless of the 
consequences. Disillusioned, they turn to excitement and thrills 
for relief. 

But let us not exaggerate their shortcomings and weaknesses. 
They are outspoken and frank, to our vast distress oftentimes, 
but that very frankness is promising because it is so honest and 
unashamed. As Dr. Glenn Frank has said, ““A youth to-day will 
read a book in the parlor that a boy twenty years ago would have 
read in the haymow, and that is a gain.” 

But frankness is not enough to solve the problem. We 
must add the dictum of H. G. Wells: “Candor and frankness 
alone will no more cure our trouble than they will heal a broken 
leg.” 

The young do need something more than liberty, as they 
well know. They need, as do we all, direction. They seek it 
in their outreach for leadership. Shall they receive it from us? 
What a judgment day for us it is. If we can not give them di- 
rection then are we indeed bankrupt, spiritual liabilities in a 
tottering world. 

And let us know once for all that we do not supply direction 
by sighing piously, ‘““Young folks didn’t act this way when I was 
young.”’ The remedy is not for us to attempt to throw on the 
brakes and to impose our will. 

To silence the impulse of youth by saying, ““Mother knows 
best,” or “You must not do this because I say so,” may gratify 
our pride, but it is repression that is disastrous indeed. The 
child will be either rebellious or submissive, and either is fatal 
to the highest growth. 

Blessed above most are the few of the older generation who 
do not seek dogmatically to impose their own standards upon the 
next, who in fact are allowing the second quarter of the twentieth 
century to make its own standards. 

I would go so far as to affirm categorically that age must re- 
nounce its assumption of superiority. Age is no more superior 
to youth than the cake that is baked is superior to the one that 
is in the process. The former is only a little farther along. But 
essentially they are equals unless the baked cake has fallen, 
which not infrequently happens! 

Again I must say that one serious obstacle in the way of 
harmonious relations between youth and age is the conviction 
firmly rooted in the minds of many of us elders that we are abso- 
lutely right, and if young folks do not agree with us they are ipso 
facto revealed as incompetents. 

Of course we may be right. I hope we are, at least occa- 
sionally. It would be tragic indeed if along with our gray hair 
we had gained nothing of wisdom, but to assume dictatorial 
powers is out of date and impossible. Into the discard must go 
the ancient, hoary doctrine of the divine right of elders, and we 
must no longer angrily accuse youth who flout our dicta as being 
guilty of lese majeste. 

Youth craves trust. They are eager for our companionship, 
but it must be real companionship on terms that will not entail 


the surrender of their own personality or the submergence of 
their own ambitions and enthusiasms. They will rebel at control 
but welcome sympathetic helpful guidance. They recognize 
that they have not yet found the way to their own most productive 
life, but they resent being driven anywhere. 

There is another obstacle between us and these impetuous 
but lovable young adventurers. It is not merely that we fail 
to understand them and hence can not walk as companions with 
them, but we disqualify ourselves for that companionship be- 
cause we are often so purposeless, superficial and sophisticated, 

In evidence let us honestly and frankly examine our ambi- 
tions and ideals. Do they awaken any genuine pride in our 
hearts? Do we glow with satisfaction as we think of them? Do 
we find them inspiring to ourselves? And if not to us how can 
they kindle any flame in the souls of others? I surmise that such 
soul searching would reveal a deplorable lack of fitness on our 
part to be companions to those whose need is so great. 

Perhaps the first essential is for us to make a thorough soul 
housecleaning; and then to refurnish with purposes and ideals 
that are worth while. Indeed this is the biggest duty that con- 
fronts us unless we are to default absolutely. We have a mar- 
velous opportunity, a priceless privilege. Again I say that 
youth is ready and eager to follow us if we “have the goods.” 

Alas, what a commentary upon our ineptitude in the face of 
this most fundamental and searching of the problems we are 
called upon to meet is found in the exclamation of the small boy 
who had been punished by his mother severely and as he believed 
unjustly (and it has been my experience that the scales of justice, 
in a child’s mind are very accurately adjusted). Hurt, smarting, 
exasperated and yet with a feeling of helplessness, he cried: “‘No, 
I don’t like her; but I need her.”’ 

Oh, that we elders might be so understanding and just in our 
treatment of youth that they might say not only that they need 
us but that they like us also. 

Let us say to them: “‘Oh, young folks, there is so much to do 
in this old world to make it the world we feel sure it might be, 
that you and we can not afford to live at cross purposes; we 
must learn, and that speedily, to walk and work together.” 

Surely there is something for us in the remark of the little 
girl. She and another girl of her own age were hurrying across a 
newly ploughed field. So rough was the ground that they fre- 
quently bumped into each other and at last the wise little one 
said, ‘‘Let’s take hold of hands: then we shall get along faster.’’ 

The field of the world is often rough; if youth and age would 
take hold of hands they would get along faster, and no longer 
would we have any cause to speak of them as clashing generations. 

* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY AT NORWOOD 
George A. Miller 


The summons came—“Be in New York for an important 
conference for the first week in February.” That conference 
called me from California. It went through with such dispatch 
that the close of the week saw it completed. Should I return 
home immediately or yield to the longing to look in upon the 
dear friends of my old New England parish? New England 
won out, being seconded by happy memories. 

One Sunday morning I had planned to slip unnoticed into 
one of the pews and listen to the sermon by the man who now 
stands where I stood a number of years ago. Old Mother Na- 
ture had spread a new mantle of snow during the night, and, not 
satisfied with the thickness or fleeciness of her fabric, was at it 
still. That meant a small congregation for sure. 

There were more present, however, than the regular con- 
gregation were aware of, as I can testify. First there was the 
unseen presence of that friend who always stood at the door to 
greet the stranger. Many through the years entered as strangers, 
none went away as strangers—she saw to that. 

Friendly forms shoved over in the pew to make place for 
me. There was no crowding, though many of the departed 
seemed to sit and worship with me. 
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A well remembered voice spoke to me. I think now I know 
what was meant by the still small voice. What wassaid? Does 
it matter? The thread of friendship spun on that loom of 
earlier days had not broken. The gift of perfect understanding 
was there. There were more present than mere eyes could see. 
With such a flood of memories I doubt had the preacher preached 
could I have told afterward what he said. 

But he did not preach, for it was Young People’s Day. In- 
stead five fine young people conducted the service. A girl led 
in the opening service. It was worshipful and as dignified as 
the dominie himself could have inspired. The hymns sung were 
the favorites of the young people themselves. A girls’ choir led 
the singing. Old Gabriel would have approved, for the voices 
were sweet with the vibrance of youth. 

A young man read the Scriptures. Just a bit nervous he 
seemed, but not nearly so much so as I was the first time I con- 
ducted services in my seminary days. He had my sympathy. 
The prayer followed. Whether it was the rich, splendid voice of 
the young man or the sympathetic understanding of his prayer 
which carried us into the Presence of God, I do not know. I 
can only say that it was truly helpful and renewed the desire to 
square accounts with God and man. 

Of course there was a sermon. Not a high school essay 
or something the minister had prepared which the young woman 
had merely to read. It was all her own, all very human and 
tangible, delivered without a flourish at the dramatic. It was 
something about “lifting the skyline’”—an appeal for a clearer 
vision of life’s responsibilities, a challenge to youth and a needed 
reminder to maturity. 

Those who have forgotten how to lift their skylines could 
have learned something of how to do it from this young woman 
soon to step into the biggest factor in our experience—life. 

Those who fear the present age is going to the bow-wows 
should have been present at this service—provided they came 
with open mind. 

Those of us who were there, the few who came despite the 
snow storm and the unseen host of yesterday’s friends who 
brook no weather handicaps, agreed that the future was safe in 
the hands and leadership of such youth. A Boy from Nazareth 
town left an indelible deposit on his own and succeeding genera- 
tions. The influence of these five young lives and others like- 
minded in this New England parish will also help cement the 
real foundations for to-morrow’s building. It must beso. God 
patiently works that way. 

* * * 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST CO-OPERATION 


The West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, of which 
the Rey. Lon R. Call, an occasional contributor to the Christian 
Leader, is pastor, for some time has been in financial difficulty. 
After conference with Dr. Hall and the trustees of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, the church voted to accept 
the invitation of that church to use their building and to worship 
with them. 

Mr. Call writes as follows under date of Feb. 27: 


The congregation of the West Side Unitarian 
Church voted last night by an overwhelming majority 
to accept an invitation from the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, 76th Street at Central Park West, to share in 
the worship and parish activities of that church for an 
indefinite period, beginning within a month. This de- 
cision followed many conferences between representa- 
tives of the two churches. The relation is not to be a 
union or even a merger, but an association. The two 
organizations will maintain their identities with separate 
budgets, separate boards of trustees and to some extent 
separate parish activities. They will, however, hold 
union services on Sunday and merge some of the parish 
groups. Both Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity and I will continue our relations 
with our congregations and share in the pulpit minis- 
tration. 


The reason for this new association is the financial 
crisis that has enveloped the West Side Church for a 
period of years. The immediate need for funds is but 
an incident. Wisely, though sadly, the congregation 
has faced reality. We realize that we can not continue 
forever to keep up appearances on borrowed money. 
We shall begin at the bottom and build as we can 
toward a day when we hope to be a thriving and success- 
ful church. 

The West Side meeting-house at 550 Cathedral 
Parkway will be rented or placed on sale when condi- 
tions improve in the real estate market. We confident- 
ly look forward to a fraternal and inspiring association 
with our Universalist neighbors, who have been most 
gracious in extending to us their hospitality for the 
coming months. 


An officer of the Church of the Divine Paternity writes us 
as follows: 


On Thursday night the West Side Unitarian 
Church voted to accept the invitation of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity to be our guests pending any 
arrangements they may make for carrying on their 
work in the future. The papers of New York have 
made it a “merger,” “consolidation,” and all that. 
They are to keep their organization and carry on under 
our roof. We will “‘co-operate’’ but not ‘‘consolidate.” 
If it seems wise a year or ten years hence to “merge,” 
the people in power will then decide. At present the 
West Side Church is to be our guest. 


* * * 


SCIENCE, LIBERALISM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Every man who is a genuine liberal is so, not because of 
what he believes about orthodoxy, but because of what he be- 
lieves about life. It takes something more than contempt for 
orthodoxy to be a real liberal; and that something more is a 
positive conviction concerning life. Often the person who is 
merely anti-orthodox believes himself to be free of all responsi- 
bility when he is through with orthodoxy. The genuine liberal, 
on the other hand, sees that his rejection of orthodoxy increases, 
not diminishes, his responsibility. 

If science in general and evolution in particular has made 
any fact stand out clearly it is that progress has been through or- 
ganization and co-operation, through building up the institutions 
of organized life. Science increases, not lessens, man’s responsi- 
bility for the outcome of civilization. It is a serious thing for an 
orthodox Christian to be indifferent concerning the institutions 
of organized life. It is a tragic thing for a liberal Christian to 
be indifferent concerning the outcome of civilization. . The lib- 
eral has only himself to blame if his indifference causes thoughtful 
people to have one of three opinions concerning him: 

Hither he lacks confidence in himself and his ability to cope 
with the problems of modern life; or, he fails to appreciate the 
implications of true liberalism; or, he does not understand 
modern scientific thought. 

True science increases man’s sense of responsibility. True 
liberalism increases man’s willingness to assume responsibility.— 
J. Franklin Burkhart, Unitarian Church, Charleston, S.C. 


* * * 


THE WHIPPING BOY 


Have you heard of the “Whipping Boy,”’ who, according to 
rumor, has a regular job in a fashionable Fifth Avenue shop? It 
is to appear before the manager when a customer comes with a 
complaint to which there is no satisfactory answer, to be roundly 
abused for his stupid error, to offer a lame excuse, and then to be 
fired. He gets on his hat and coat, crosses the street for a soda 
or a cup of coffee, and returns for another dose, and as many 
more as are necessary to satisfy the complainants and maintain 
the reputation of the shop. Could some such scapegoat find a 
place on the staff of a parish?—The Churchman. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE LOVING-MINDEDNESS OF CHRIST 


“Love never faileth.’”’ That in brief is the Gospel of Uni- 
versalism, the positive, constructive message for which every 
Universalist church should be a sign and symbol in its com- 
munity. Dr. George A. Gordon in his “Humanism in New 
England Theology” says: ‘“The real question raised by Univer- 
salism was the moral character of God.’”’ We have stood un- 
equivocally back of the ideal of a God of love who shall finally 
succeed in His purposes. 

There are many applications of this teaching which we 
should be making to-day. If ‘‘love is the greatest thing in the 
world,” it must be considered as the solvent for the world’s 
problems. This applies to individual life and equally to our 
collective problems. Where love is present in an individual, it 
should make him a power for righteousness and truth. Where 
love is present in a church, it should make conflicts, “church 
rows” and divisions impossible. Where love is present in a 
community or state or nation, it should solve social and industrial 
problems and bring about constructive movements for the up- 
lift of the whole people. Where love is present in a world 
civilization, international conflicts will cease and ‘‘the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our God.” 


All the vast, threatening questions that distract 
Mankind; that fellow-men in strife array, 

And the whole world with fierce contentions rend. 
Still keep your idle millions under arms— 

Fed on the hard-earned substance of the poor— 
Still watch each other with keen jealousy, 

Still slaughter thousands on the field of war, 
Or strive with statesman’s craft to arbitrate, 
Thread the sly mazes of diplomacy, 

Try communistic cures for every ill, 

And when all fails at last, for lack of love, 

Try love—the mightiest of them all—and win! 


Christus Victor. 
* * 


ANOTHER LAYMAN LOOKS AT THE MINISTRY 
(Concluded) 

“Tf I were a pastor I would take a great deal more interest 
in the children of my parish than pastors do take. 

“Judging from the New Testament, I am led to believe that 
Christ talked more to the children during his three years of 
ministry, than the average minister does in thirty. Christ said, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ 
but how many of you pastors say that or show that you feel 
it? 

“Tf I were a pastor I would be justly proud of my title, but I 
would care less to be remembered for my flights of eloquence 
than I would for the good I had done and the consolation I had 
given. An audience may loudly applaud the rendering of classi- 
cal music, but the singing of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ will melt them 
to tears and arouse the best impulses of the heart. A pastor may 
be admired for his brilliant sermons, which show a fertile brain, 
but he is loved for the simple words of faith and trust that come 
from the heart. No profession under Heaven combines so many 
good features as that of the ministry, and when I say good, I 
mean in its best and truest sense. 

“Tf I were a pastor I would always carry a pleasant face, 
a kind disposition and a true loving heart, and this is not always 
done by ministers of any denomination. 

“Tf I were a pastor I would spend a great deal more of my 
time in telling my hearers things that, deep down in my heart, 
I felt were true, instead of forever trying to convince them that 
the whale did not have the love for Jonah that is claimed, and 
that the miracles are only amyth. In reading the first chapter of 
Acts you will find the words, ‘shall,’ ‘will,’ ‘must,’ and other 
positive terms used more than twenty-five times, yet I fail to 
find the words, ‘I rather think,’ ‘I hope to be able to prove,’ or 


any of the indefinite terms that go to make up the ordinary ser- 
mon. In Christ’s sermons he says ‘shall’—not perhaps, and 
‘must’—not please do. He also says ‘I come to fulfill—not to 
destroy.’ 

“There is enough in the Bible that is true, beyond question, 
to last any pastor more than an ordinary life time to preach on, 
without trying to fill his hearers’ minds with doubts and fears 
that are only a harm to both pastor and people. When I hear 
a pastor preach on his doubts of the Bible, I always wonder to 
myself if, when conversing with others about his friends, he 
picks out their doubtful qualities to talk about. If you have 
nothing to give your audience that you know to be true, and for 
their good, then don’t preach any more until you have. 

“Tf I were a pastor and believed what I preached, I would 
want to see some direct evidence of its effects; and it can be 
shown in no greater way than in the addition of members to the 
church. This is a matter that is neglected by the minister of 
nearly every liberal church. I will admit that some of the best 
men and women in the world are not members of a church, but 
I will not admit that these same men and women are as good, 
and can do the good that they would if they were members of 
the church of their choice, and our pastors do not emphasize 
this as they should. It may be somewhat discouraging for a 
pastor to ask a person three or four times to unite with his church 
and be refused, but if it was ten times four times it would be no 
reason for not asking them again. : 

“First, be sure that you have a belief and a church that will 
benefit others; and if you are sincere, kind, loving, and true to 
your faith, it is a hard heart indeed that will not yield to your 
solicitations and prayers. A church without members could be 
of little influence, and it follows, as night follows day, that the 
more good members church has the greater its influence. 

“Finally, or as ministers say when about half through 
their sermon, ‘Lastly,’ let me say, we do not expect, or ask, 
that a pastor be perfect. The average audiences are made up 
of hard working men and women, who are obliged to struggle 
continuously for an existence. We get tired of worldly things 
through the week and sometimes get almost tired of living. 

“4A man or woman who wants rest for the body can get it 
by staying at home, but he or she goes to church to find rest, 
peace and comfort for the soul, and the pastor who can help to 
give this is the one who is really filling the place of pastor. 

“People are tired of hearing sermons on what are termed 
‘popular themes of the day,’ for they get all they want of that 
in the newspapers. We want something at church which nothing 
but the church can furnish. The majority of churches love their 
pastor with a love of which the pastor little dreams. We want 
you to be good, pure, true and faithful. We know little of theol- 
ogy, and care less than we know. We want to be told of Christ 
and the way he lived. We want to be told of Heaven and the 
way to reach it; and, above all, we want to be assured that death 
is not the final end, but that the friends who have gone across 
the river are just as real and just as dear as when they were here 
with us. We all have an indefinite idea of or belief in the future. 
We want your belief and faith to be so much stronger than ours 
that you will make ours a reality. We want strength from you 
to bear the trials, the heart-aches and the disappointments which 
we all meet with. We show this by the very fact of our coming 
here to-day to hear you. Our beliefs in the main are like yours, 
but our faith at times gets, oh, so weak, and it is to you that we 
come to have it renewed and strengthened. Help us to live more 
as we know we should live. Make us to feel that in our pastor 
we have a friend who knows (not one who guesses) that to live 
right is to win Heaven, not only in this life, but for the life to 
come. Tell us more of God, and of Christ and his life, and less 
of the lives of men. Be more like Christ yourselves and pray 
more as he prayed, ‘for strength that is not given by men.’ 

“Do this, and though your task may be hard, yet your re- 
ward shall be far sweeter than human mind can conceive.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT NEXT FROM ELBERT WHIPPEN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With an enterprise worthy the Boston American you have 
ferreted out the missing Elbert Whippen and devoted four pages 
to his recantation of Protestantism. It is a remarkable piece of 
work on your part and his. Unquestionably there is much of 
charm about Whippen and the story of his change of faith. I 
have read his account carefully and a number of times and with, 
I trust, an open and sympathetic mind. 

He seems to have been absolutely honest in his search for 
truth and unselfish in his ministry, as his record at Middletown 
and elsewhere would indicate. He amazes us by the number of 
eminent men at whose feet he has sat and the number of volumes 
he cites, even though he does not convince us. 

The trouble we find with Whippen’s argument is Whippen 
himself, not his sincerity but his mental processes. No man that 
I recall in our ministry during the past ten years has indulged 
in such intellectual acrobatic feats. He has run the gamut from 
belligerent radicalism to ultra conservatism, from the assertion 
of uncharted freedom of thought to abject acquiescence in au- 
thority. Is it “socialism?’’ He accepts it with a whole heart 
one year to repudiate it the next. Is it the “Community 
Church?” It is “the way out,’”’ no doubt of it, in the spring, to 
be rejected the following winter. Is it the superiority of Union 
Seminary and its teachers over Tufts? ‘‘Most assuredly.” 
And a few moons wane and neither represents any sound teaching. 

It is this cocksureness one day and equally confident re- 
pudiation the following, that makes us hesitate about following 
Whippen into “the bosom of the Mother Church.”’ Supposing 
after we do it he reads another book and decides that the Pope is 
fallible, that the Spanish Inquisition was reprehensible, must 
we follow him into Brahmanism, Buddhism, Bahaism, or wher- 
ever his active but unstable mind and restless spirit lead him? 
“Tt is that dread of something after,” under his tutelage, “that 
makes us rather bear those ills we have, than fly to others we 
know not of.” 

Then again is it good judgment for a man in the first month 
of his novitiate to declare himself so fully and emphatically on 
the superior merits of the Roman Church? Would it not have 
been wiser to wait a year or two and try it out, to know by the 
test of practical experience what he is talking about?; The Rey. 
John C. Petrie, as he has recently told us in the Leader, felt the 
fascination; but after a year’s trial found he was not at home. 
The Rev. J. A. Judge of the Church of the Good Tidings, Brook- 
lyn, could tell us something about it,and Dr. Henry M. Cary of 
our Japan Mission and that past-master of the subject, Dr. Wm. 
L. Sullivan of the Unitarian fellowship, might well have been 
consulted by Mr. Whippen. 

Then again our young friend in his recantation tells us his 
new knowledge has come as a reward of “humility;’’ but is it 
exactly humility to say of honored teachers at Tufts and Harvard, 
“T long since realized that I could get no thorough or accurate 
leadership from our schools,” and further say, “It is interesting 
to me that I have seen these truths when better scholars than I 
have not,’”’ and he names Dr. Wm. Adams Brown, Dr. Fosdick, 
Dr. Coffin and Dr. Sockman. This self-congratulation we are 
apt to attribute to egotism rather than humility. 

Mr. Whippen has told us how the Roman Church looks to 
him. It is interesting to note how it regards him. In the 
Catholic Messenger of January 29, 1931, occur these words con- 
cerning him: 


In this particular instance the convert was the son 
of a minister devoted to a liberal theology. His train- 
ing was in the thought that Christ was but the divinely 
inspired originator of a great philosophy which sought 
to establish the brotherhood of man under the benison 
of a benevolent Father. There were no miracles, no 
eternal damnation, no inviolate, unchangeable or irrec- 
oncilable dogmas, 


From that he turns to a faith of many obligations; 
a hierarchy of rigorous discipline, a celibate priesthood, 
elaborate symbolism in impressive ceremonial rituals, 
implicit belief in the divinity of Christ as part of a 
triune Deity, the authenticity of the miracles, and not 
only a Hell but a Purgatory for the perfection of Souls 
entitled ultimately to see God. 


If there are any others among us whom Whippen might 
influence to give up their freedom for such abominable and out- 
worn dogmas, all that we can say is—‘“‘Good Lord deliver us.” 

Dear, erring, erratic and altogether winsome Elbert, how- 
ever far you stray, remember there is a light in the window of 
your old home for you. The Universalist Church, whatever its 
shortcomings, still has hope and love for all. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


WHIPPEN AND BORN BELIEVERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Soon after the Leader of Feb. 14 was in my hands I read the 
article of Elbert W. Whippen, ‘‘I Become a Catholic.” A few 
hours later while waiting for supper I picked up a book on my 
table, “Liberty,” by Everett Dean Martin. It fell open in my 
hands at page 145, and I read the two paragraphs thereon, a copy 
of which I send herewith. Martin therein gives a keen analysis 
of a type of mind he calls “born believers.”” How far Mr. Whip- 
pen corresponds to the type described let others say. The 
analysis will, however, help us to understand such as he. 

It is of course to be said that such a man may have a very 
bright mind and a very kind heart. 

Clarence L. Eaton. 

East Braintree, Mass. 


Some men are born believers. Without a cause and a creed 
their ego shrinks. Their wish to be important is rationalized 
as devotion to principle. Their lack of inner adjustment and 
their emotional instability—their soul hunger—they mistake for 
philosophic love of truth. The truth they are always seeking, 
these varietists and Don Juans of the spirit, is the woman of their 
dreams—mysterious, perfectly beautiful, romantic Truth, the 
one and only answer to their great longing. Such people never 
attain intellectual independence; their life is a series of conver- 
sions. They move from one cult to the next without making 
progress. The objects of their beliefs shift and change, but the 
act of believing remains thesame. They accept their latest faith 
with the same infantile credulity and delusion of finality as their 
first. 

Rousseau was a believer of this kind. Inconstant in matters 
of belief, as in his many love affairs, he remained the same Rous- 
seau through all. His autobiography reveals no development 
in character. But he had to have a faith. He was first a 


‘Protestant, then a Catholic, then a Deist, then again a Protestant, 


and a prophet of the religion of the Return to Mother Nature. 
But, although the form of his belief might change, he never dis- 
played true liberality of mind. He was always the defender of 
his faith, ever preaching and moralizing, denouncing the sin of 
the world, rebuking those who disagreed with him. His was the 
prototype of that illiberal and intolerantly proselytizing spirit 
so often found among radicals.—From the chapter on ‘‘Romantic 
Ideas of Liberty,” in “Liberty,” by Everett Dean Martin. 
* * > 
WHIPPEN AND OUR GUILELESS UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The February 14 issue of your paper contains an article by 
one Elbert W. Whippen on ‘‘I Become a Catholic.” What a 
remarkable thing! Yes, it is remarkable for any one in this age 
of enlightenment to disclose brazenly to the world that he has 
gone from spiritual light into spiritual darkness, for that is what 
such a course means. This, of course, is assuming that the in- 
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dividual mentioned was not already a papist at heart and that 
the declaration is but an instance of Jesuitical casuistry. 

It would seem that by giving publicity to the article the 
Christian Leader was being used by some one as a catspaw for a 
sinister purpose, perhaps for advertising Romanism and leading 
unthinking Protestants into the papal fold. Be this as it may, 
you will admit, I am sure, that such a thing is contrary to Uni- 
versalist doctrine and practise, and is, one would suppose, almost 
sufficient to arouse from their long sleep many former distin- 
guished leaders of the Universalist faith to defend the principles 
upon which the denomination was founded. Among these I 
may mention Dr. A. A. Miner of blessed memory, whose abhor- 
rence of popery was attested by his frequent attendance as a 
speaker at the great Protestant meetings which were held on 
Sunday afternoons in Music Hall, Boston, a generation or so 
ago. 

Mr. Editor, praise of popery is out of place in Universalist 
publications, especially the Christian Leader. If the principles 
upon which the Christian Leader were established are to be 
abandoned, which God forbid, it would seem that there is but 
one thing left, and that is to change the name of the paper to 
“The Pagan Leader.” 

William H. Price. 

Washington, D.C. 


This correspondent has written a second letter urging pub- 
lication of the above, in which he says Catholic papers do not 
speak well of people leaving Catholic fellowship for ours, and 
adds: ‘‘Such contributions as that of Whippen (paid for, no 
doubt) tend to make perverts of good but simple-minded Protes- 
tants.’”? Doubtless the brother meant convert where he wrote 
pervert, for of course as a Universalist he knows that intellectual 
error is not moral guilt. Doubtless, also, he will be glad to know 
that Mr. Whippen has not been a Jesuit in disguise for some 
years back. And most of all he will be happy when we tell him 
that simple, guileless Universalists have not started en masse for 
Rome as a result of the Whippen article. We have not seen any 
of the new coins recently minted in the Vatican State, and we 
know that Mr. Whippen has not had either good Universalist 
or wicked Catholic money for his article. Suppose Catholic 
editors do not say ‘‘good luck, happy voyage,’’ to those who leave 
Rome, are we obliged to follow their example? The fact is, we 
honestly are glad to have Whippen follow his light. We earnestly 
wish him well. Why not say so? 

The Editor. 
* * 


AMUSED BY WHIPPEN’S CONCLUSIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am simply compelled to write my impressions of the Rev. 
Elbert W. Whippen’s article, ‘“‘I Become a Catholic.”” Iam great- 
ly amused at his conclusions, reached after running the gauntlet of 
liberal and orthodox Protestantism. I do not blame him for for- 
saking Protestantism, but I fail to see where any forward step 
is made by becoming a Catholic. I fail to see what the Roman 
Catholic Church is doing for mankind. I fail to see any great 
Emanuel moment emanating from it. I- fail to see what the 
Pope and the priests are doing for suffering humanity. 

I am sure that an omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent 
God dwells in a sphere far greater than the Catholic Church. I 
am sure that an intelligent Creator is far too intelligent to stop 
at the Vatican. Iam sure that intellectual people of to-day find 
that there is more opportunity outside the church for independ- 
ent thinking than in it. The trouble with Christianity to-day, 
and the only trouble, is the church. Maybe Mr. Whippen feels 
that with more gorgeous vestments, with altars of Parian marble, 
gilded canopies, and lots of “little bells’ he can help mankind. 
If that is his vision “of helping mankind,” I believe he needs 
further study. Preachers and priests study an obsolete theol- 
ogy, and then preach it to people who can’t understand it, and 
wouldn’t need it if they could. 

I am a young man twenty-two years of age, and so naturally 
I wish to extend to Mr. Whippen my respect for one who is no 
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doubt my senior. I have come in contact with the church, and 
wish to say that I have at last come to the conclusion that I have 
no use for it in any form, Catholic or Protestant. I believe the 
salvation of the world will come when every man and woman 
has found his or her talent. I believe the coming religious move- 
ment will be represented by Unity, New Thought, or Divine 
Science. Mr. Whippen may feel that Christ is in the Church of 
Rome, but I contend that the Christ consciousness is in every 
individual and needs only an awakening. Mr. Whippen may 
feel that God is especially pleased with the Catholic Church, 
but I contend that God is no respecter of persons. Mr. Whip- 
pen may feel that the ultimate truth is in “the church,’ but I 
know that God and Truth may reign forever in the heart of “the 
individual.” . ‘ 
Robert C. Harder. 
Portland, Oregon. 


* * 


AMUSING AND SURPRISING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Latham in the Leader of Feb. 21 advises us anti-to- 
bacconists to no longer cumber the columns of the Leader with 
our antique sentiments, opposed to his boasted increase in the 
use and cultivation of tobacco. Does he mean by cutting us off 
from the Leader’s columns that our sentiments are antagonistic 
to the purpose of a religious journal? Or does he mean that its 
columns should be pre-empted for the use of ‘‘smoking minis- 
ters?”’ His asking us antiques not to say anything more against 
the use of tobacco reminds me of a little scene that occurred 
some sixty years ago at a Negro revival of religion. Complaints 
kept coming in that many chicken roosts were being robbed, and 
that those in charge should either close the revival or stop the 
stealing, whereupon the next night one of the ministers arose in 
the pulpit and said: “‘Bruddern, as complaints have come to our 
ears that some chickens have been stolen from neighbors’ roosts, 
therefore I have chosen for my subject tonight that of stealin’, 
and my text from dat blessed book what says let him dat stole 
steal no more.’’ Whereupon a colored gentleman arose in the 
audience, near the size of Mr. Latham, I judge, but black, and 
said: “‘Mr. Preacher, I suggest to you sah that you don’t handle 
that ar subject here to-night, sah, for just as sure as you do it 
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will throw a coldness over this blessed meetin’. 
L. F. Fortney. 


Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


RATHER HOPELESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We were greatly disappointed and somewhat surprised 
to note in the last Literary Digest, page 20, your remarks helping 
to overthrow our laws favoring prohibition; just seems as though 
everybody and every publication of New York City must be on 
the liquor side. 

To many of the better people of the West, it is incredible 
that about one-half of the Episcopal Church and clergy in the 
East are favorable to the degradation of liquor. We rather ex- 
pect it, as a matter of course, of the Catholic Church, but why 
your church should so favor it is harder to reconcile. 

Charles S. Hyde, Sr. 

Pierre, South Dakota. 


o* * 


PETRIE IS INTERESTING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I certainly enjoy the Leader. The series by Mr. Petrie was 
especially interesting, and so free from bitterness. I am looking 
for another editorial to equal ‘‘Universalists Believe in God’’ 
of a year orso ago. Harry Hersey has the right idea about pub- 
licity. Just now I received an inquiry about accommodations 
for twelve folks for six weeks from an advertisement I published 
five years ago. (I’m not in business now.) 

H.L. Thurston. 

Roxbury, Mass. 
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Aristide Briand 


Briand: Man of Peace. By Valentine 
Thomson. (New York. Covici, Friede. 
$5.00.) 

The author’s father was Minister of 
Marine in France and an intimate friend 
of Briand, so that her book is written with 
both the authoritativeness and the sym- 
pathy of a personal interpretation of the 
statesman. It is not strictly an autobiog- 
raphy, but rather a story of the man’s 
career in which anecdote and incident re- 
veal his temperament and his service of 
the cause of peace. It is interestingly 
written and succeeds in making Briand a 
living person. 

The main theme of the book is really 
the aim of “pacification” which Briand 
avowed and which Mlle. Thomson feels 
he has consistently served. His activity, 
throughout his political career, prepared 
him for that great service of Europe and 
the world which has made him famous 
since his wholesome influence has replaced 
that of Clemenceau in international af- 
fairs. ‘‘To unite political parties, prevent 
those divisions into the numerous groups 
that too often paralyze French politics, 
and bring about a common national effort 
even among people who did not believe to 
the same degree in Republicanism,” this 
was his policy of ‘‘appeasement.” 

Briand is a man of the people. He went 
to Paris as a poor youth and by the sheer 
force of his mind, which had been stimu- 
lated by a scholarly old teacher who recog- 
nized his promise, he made a place for 
himself in the intellectual circles of the 
Latin Quarter. This was in days of ex- 
citing political debate, and a club which 
he joined brought him into touch with 
radical young inen, many of whom were 
to become famous in art, letters, and poli- 
tics. Returning home to St. Nazaire, he 
became a lawyer and devoted his talents 
to the service of the working people among 
whom he had grown up. Undertaking 
propaganda for the formation of a labor 
party, he started a little paper, for which 
he not only wrote but set type. Brilliance 
and wit, displayed when he had occasion 
to plead in court, very early brought him 
a reputation, and he was elected a town 
councillor at. twenty-six. Organization 
of labor unions occupied him, and he began 
to dream of the power which could be exert- 
ed by a labor party sufficiently unified 
to call a general strike. 

At the tenth annual convention of the 
Socialist Congress, at Marseilles, in 1892 
(he was then thirty), Briand secured the 
endorsement of the general strike as a 
weapon against exploitation of the workers, 
and his speeches there brought him na- 
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tional fame. He was asked to defend a 
group of anarchists accused of a bomb out- 
rage, but on reaching Paris found that 
another man, previously engaged, wished 
to have sole charge of the case, and so he 
withdrew. He accepted an invitation to 
join the staff of a paper and startled French 
political circles with a series of articles, 
signed Volta, in favor of syndicalist or- 
ganization. The notorious and _ tragic 
Dreyfus affair, which stirred France and 
all Europe much as the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case stirred the world in 1927, brought 
Briand, who was ardent in the defense of 
Dreyfus, into closer touch with men of 
national reputation, and he traveled ex- 
tensively on speaking tours of France. 
The Dreyfus incident “brought about an 
intellectual revolution.” The ‘‘aristoc- 
racy of the mind was joined in a common 
cause.” The part played by Jaures and 
Briand, national leaders of the Socialists, 
led to a better feeling towards their party 
and cemented many friendships of im- 
portance in later years. 

Briand was already throwing in his in- 
fluence against the extremist group, and 
played the difficult part of a radical leader 
who recognizes the need for compromise 
with the existing order. Much hinged 
on the question whether a socialist deputy 
ought to be allowed by the socialist party 
to accept a Cabinet post. Briand believed 
in the fullest use of all avenues to power, 
even though the policy meant accommo- 
dating oneself at times to the uncongenial 
methods followed by the older parties. 
Hntering Parliament in 1902, he defended 
the general strike of miners and the strik- 
ing watchmakers of Cluze. Onesuggestion 
he then made is pertinent to-day. Its 
truth has sometimes been demonstrated, 
but as yet we have to learn how wise he 
was. He urged that the responsibility 
for the maintenance of order in times of 
strike be left to the strikers! They should 
be put on duty to police their own demon- 
strations! ‘These demonstrations are the 
best guarantee of peace, order and se- 
curity. If I dared I would advise the pub- 
lic powers not only to authorize them but 
to instigate them! In the organization 
of such parades, the strikers have to make 
an effort toward discipline which absolutely 
precludes the possibility of any real dis- 
order. Do you know where the real danger 
lies in strike time? The danger is not in 
the organization but in the isolation of the 
individual worker.’’ There is in these 
words a philosophy of social order that is 
worth exploring. 

Largely responsible for the law separat- 
ing church and state, Briand was called 
into the Cabinet to help put the law into 
effect. Socialists, who had decided that 
their members could not accept office, 
turned him out of the party. Jaures, 
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leader of the extremists, turned against 
him when he denied to school teachers, as 
government employees, the right to form 
unions. After only seven years in Par- 
liament, he became Premier, the first 
socialist ever to head a government, but a 
socialist ousted by his old friends. He 
brought to fruition many reforms in the 
interest of the workers, but soon had to 
face a general strike of railroad men. 
Military protection for those who wished to 
remain at work led extremists to shout him 
down in the Chamber with cries of Dic- 
tator in a scene which he afterward dis- 
missed with the remark, ‘‘There are a 
great many comedians among us.”’ 

We can not follow Briand through the 
war period, when he served in the Coali- 
tion Cabinet, helped to bring about an 
accord between French and British military 
leaders, urged the flank attack on Austria 
through Greece, went to Rome to bring 
Italy in, served as a channel through which 
peace overtures from Germany could reach 
the Cabinet, and while the war still raged 
gave much thought to the means to be 
taken to make the world secure against 
another conflict. When Clemenceau came 
into power, Briand was of course in the 
background, but his opportunity was to 
come when, after Clemenceau made the 
peace which sowed seeds of future wars, 
Briand at last spoke for the France which 
was willing to work with Germany for a 
real pacification of Europe. We are 
given glimpses, in Mlle. Thomson’s book, 
of a statesman rising above party expedi- 
ency, above national prejudices, above 
economic rivalry, at Washington, at 
Geneva, at Locarno, and at the Paris 
meeting which outlawed war by the in- 
strument of the Kellogg Pact. The man 
of the people, who is happiest in his little 
cottage in the country, is now a world 
figure whose labors are all for peace. 
Unhappily, the story as this book tells it 
reveals the volatility of the people for 
whom Briand speaks, and we can not 
escape the fact that his ringing declarations 
about a peace based upon understanding 
may prove to be as unrepresentative of the 
settled mind of the nation as were the 
sentiments in which Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed America’s ideals for the world. 
It is not enough that a few far-sighted 
men in each country should see what 
Briand, Hoover and MacDonald see and 
what Wilson saw. It is not enough, even, 
that solemn pacts be signed by these 
leaders. We must follow their work with 
the propaganda of peace if the world is 
not to be misled again by the propagan- 
dists of war. 

A few errors of expression have escaped 
the proofreaders, and the book is uneven 
in quality, but it is an excellent introduc- 
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MASSACHUSETTS SEEKS 
MEMBERSHIP 


A splendid letter has gone out from 
Mssaachusetts, signed by the president, 
chairman of membership committee and 
district vice-president. It sets forth ex- 
cellent reasons why those who are not 
affiliated with our organization should be, 
and because it may embody suggestions 
for other state organizations, and because 
it may reach the heart of some woman 
otherwise unapproached, we quote the 
letter: 

“Dear Fellow Worker: 

“As the Lenten season is upon us we 
allow our thoughts to dwell more intently 
upon the real meaning of ‘the Christ way 
of life.’ What could be more commend- 
able than to bring clearly the ideals and 
accomplishments of our great organiza- 
tion before the women of the Universalist 
Church? 

“This would result, assuredly, in add- 
ing to our constituency noble women who 
would help and be helped—who would 
help by adding their influence and labor 
and who would be helped by gaining broad- 
er vision and giving more vital service. 

“We have.much to offer the women of 
our church in study, in service, in recrea- 
tion and in fellowship. 

“We now make a very definite request: 
that you enlist your present constituency 
in a determined effort to make at least a 
ten per cent increase in membership. 

“Emphasize some or all of the following 
reasons why a woman should desire to 
become a member of a Mission Circle: 
1. It is an organization for Christian 
service, making religion concrete. 2. 
Through its programs it keeps one in- 
formed along educational, economic and 
religious lines. 8. It provides channels 
for systematic giving. 4. It offers fellow- 
ship and social activity with those en- 
gaged in similar endeavors. 5. It pro- 
motes peace and world friendship. 

““ “New occasions teach new duties.’ 
Forward!”’ 

“T have no wealth of gold to give away, 
But I can pledge to worthy causes these: 
I'll give my strength, my days and hours 

of ease, 

My finest thought and courage when I 

may, 

And take some deed accomplished for my 

pay. 

Forward we must go, and we can not go 


without you. 
* * 


A CALL FROM THE MOUNTAINS 


Although a snowy exterior makes one 
wonder if spring is really in the offing, yet 
the lengthening days give us assurance 
that it is only around the corner. And in 
the mountains are thoughts of visitors 
whom Friendly House will gladly welcome. 


But Friendly House is not large enough 
to accommodate overnight visitors, and 
most guests who come to the mountains of 
North Carolina wish to remain at least 
one night. And so the old manse has 
been rented (and some day perhaps we 
shall own it), and it has been quite ade- 
quately furnished. But the one thing 
very much needed just now is a blue flame 
oil stove or an oil stove of that type, so 
that guests who stay at the manse may 
have the independence and convenience 
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of cooking for themselves. Do you know 
of one in good condition which has been 
discarded, perhaps because gas or elec- 
tricity has been installed? Would you 
like to send it to Rev. Hannah J. Powell, 
R. F. D, 2, Canton, N. C.? 

And Miss Powell says also that if she 
had another upright piano, which could 
be kept in the chapel, that splendid piano 
which you helped us purchase for her a few 
years ago would not have to be moved back 
and forth, and the life of the piano would 
be much longer. We hope this appeal 
may reach some one near to Canton, so 
the expense of transporting the piano may 
be lessened. : 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE Y. P. C. U. IN ILLINOIS 
Vesta Keach 

In order to justify its existence, a state 
young people’s organization should provide 
the medium through which its groups are 
inspired and instructed—the rally, the 
convention and the like. But more than 
that, it should give concrete aid to each of 
the local unions under its jurisdiction. 
It should make it easier for each union to 
justify its existence. And, as we see it, 
that justification is in.the maintenance of 
a friendly group of congenial young people, 
who meet together to play, study, worship, 
help others, to make life richer and better 
for the individual. 

The program of the General Y. P. C. U. 
has our whole-hearted approval, and we in 
Illinois are trying to give it the support it 
deserves. We are trying to carry out the 
aims of the larger organization, and we 
should be able to accomplish worth while 
things. We are smaller and closer to the 
individual. And it is the individual we 
are interested in. 

With one or two exceptions, in each union 
there is a state board member who is an 
active hard-working member of the group. 
In this way, we are trying to further the 
highest possible co-operation between the 
state and the local union. Each state 
board member has one major job, whether 
it be to act as secretary or to help the local 
devotional superintendents. We ask a 
board member to do at least enough work 
so that his conscience won’t hurt him 
when he accepts his check for transporta- 
tion to a rally or a convention. We have 
dispensed with all board meetings during 
the year except at the two functions men- 
tioned above. While this plan means 
more correspondence, it does very well, and 
saves the local union a great deal of money. 
It does not lessen the services to the 
union. The state president asks for a 
monthly letter from each president and 
each board member. The response is 
gratifying. Each month local news and 
projects of importance to the Y. P. C. U. 
program go back to them in the form of a 
newspaperette. 


Plans are complete for a rally to be held 
jointly with the Sunday School Association 
at Oak Park, March 21-22. Our aim is to 
provide a get-together which will not only 
be fun and further friendships, but will be 
instructive, allow for an exchange of ideas, 
and will inspire to the attainment of a 
higher degree of efficiency in organized 
young people’s work. 

A committee is working on the program 
for the state convention at Hoopeston next 
September. The nominating and resolu- 
tions committee will be appointed at the 
rally. We are encouraging the local 
groups to emulate this foresightedness by 
leaving union affairs in good shape at the 
close of the year, so that the work can be 
taken up without delay after the summer 
vacation. In past years we have been 
woefully inefficient in this respect, handi- 
capping the entire year’s work. 

One of the very greatest services of the 
Y. P. C. U. to youth is the holding of in- 
stitutes like the one at Turkey Run last 
summer. This is no blind theory. Sev- 
eral of us older ones have actually seen the 
great benefit to certain ones of our little 
tribe. So we are looking forward to build- 
ing up the week from year to year. And of 
course we are especially happy that this 
year we shall entertain the national con- 
vention. Many unioners of the Middle 
West will attend their first, and in what 
happy surroundings! The convention will 
be of great benefit to our institute in this 
and later years, and we have enough faith 
in Turkey Run to believe that the conven- 
tion will derive benefits, too. Illinois will 
be there! 

* * 

Charles, at five, was carefully admon- 
ished for repeating several loose words 
picked up from older children. Sitting 
unusually still one morning, he said to his 
mother, ‘‘Don’t ever pay any attention to 
those words when I say them.” 

“But I can’t help it,” replied his mother. 

“Very well, then,” said Charles, “go 
ahead, and the next thing you know, you'll 
be saying them yourself!’’— Parents’ Maga- 
zine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


GAMBLER 


And sitting down, they watched him there, 
The soldiers did; 
There, while they played with dice, 
He made his sacrifice, 
And died upon the cross to rid 
God’s world of sin. 
He was a gambler, too, my Christ, 
He took his life and threw 
It for a world redeemed. 
And ere his agony was done, 
Before the westering sun went down, 
Crowning the day with crimson crown, 
He knew that he had won. 

G. A. Studdert- Kennedy. 


* * 


TWO LEADERS OR ONE? 


“The Pastor and Religious Education.” 
By Harry C. Munro. Abingdon Press. 
Price $2.00. 

The liberal minister may easily pass this 
book by as not worth his attention be- 
cause of certain traces of Orthodoxy which 
are most surely included. But if he will 
read a little farther, he will discover other 
traces of a progressive spirit and method 
which the liberal church needs to acquire. 

Is evangelism or education the purpose 
of the church? Should we educate youth 
in Christian living, or wait until adult 
years are reached and then put on a cam- 
paign of evangelism to save those who have 
already missed the way? From the lib- 
eral viewpoint, there can be but one answer 
to these questions, and the liberal reader 
of this book will be out of patience that so 
many words were thought necessary to de- 
fend an educational program. Yet the 
honest liberal must admit that our churches 
are just as often adult-centered as those 
of our more orthodox brethren. 

Why do we lose our youth out of the 
church? Is it because of the terrible de- 
pravity of modern youth, or is it because 
our program contains little to hold them? 
These questions receive a sane and intelli- 
gent discussion. The point is well made 
that thereis often a “dead level of religious 
experience beyond conversion.” That 
same dead level is there in the liberal 
church, following church membership or 
the arrival at the later adolescent years. 
What do we offer the young people as 
compared with Scouting or Masonry or 
other extra-church organizations? 

But the greatest value of the book is 
found in the discussion of these questions: 
Can religious education remain a lay- 
man’s movement? Does a director solve 
the problem? Can the minister take on 
another task? 

Probably most thinking people are 
agreed that religious education requires 
trained leadership. Dr. Munro states in 
clearest fashion the steps that have been 
taken toward the development of a new 
profession, the director of religious educa- 


tion, and the difficulties which have already 
appeared in its way. He gives due weight 
to the dangers of overlapping, of profes- 
sional jealousy, of failure to define the 
field of the new official, and of added finan- 
cial burdens which apparently are not war- 
ranted by results. His final conclusion is 
that the fortunate minister is the one in a 
church too small too consider a division 
of professional leadership who may direct 
his own program of religious education. 

This means a “‘job analysis” which will 
relieve the minister of many time-consum- 
ing occupations, leaving him free to give 
to education the best of his thought and 
strength. It also involves a new concep- 
tion of the ministerial function and a cor- 
responding enrichment of his training. 
He declares that the present day need is 
not a vocational training school for a new 
profession, but the reconstruction of the 
regular seminary course. 

Dr. Munro realizes the discouragements 
of the modern minister and believes that 
in the assumption of the direction of re- 
ligious education he will find, not the 
“one thing more” which threatens his com- 
plete overwhelming, but “‘an effective and 
fruitful way of unifying the whole task of 
the minister.” 

The book is commended to ministers, 
to directors of religious education and to 
leaders who feel the need of revision of 
the church program. 

ok * 


AN EASTER CYCLE 


This Easter Cycle of Song and Scripture 
is based on the hymnbook, “‘Songs of Work 
and Worship.” 

Prelude: ‘“‘Ave Maria.”? Schubert. 

Scripture: Mark 11 : 7-11b. 

Hymn: No. 89, ‘“‘Palm Branches,” first 
stanza, or No. 87, “All Glory, Laud, 
and Honor,” stanzas 1 and 8. 

Scripture: Luke 22 : 39-54b. 

Leader: 

“°Tis midnight and on Olives’ brow 

The star is dimmed that lately shone. 
’Tis midnight in the garden now— 
The stricken Master prays alone.” 


- Seripture: Mark 15 : 1-16. 


Solo: “In Pilate’s Judgment Hall,’ from 
Nevin’s cantata, ‘‘The Crucified,’ or 
some other number dealing with the 
trial before Pilate. 

Scripture: Luke 23 : 32-39, 50-56. 

Hymn: No. 92, “God Hath Sent His 
Angels,’”’ stanzas 1 and 3. 

Scripture: Matt. 28 : 1-11, 16-20. 

Hymn: No. 98, “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
To-day,’”’ entire hymn. 

Prayer. 

Hymn: No. 95, “Sing with all the Sons of 
Glory,” entire hymn. 

(Arranged by Miss Harriet Yates. 

Similar outlines based on the “Hymnal 

for American Youth,” ‘‘“New Hymnal for 


American Youth,’ and the “Beacon 
Hymnal’’ will be sent to those who ask us 
for them.) 

* * 


THE CHILD AND HIS CHURCH 


In any program of education and train- 
ing the church holds an important place. 
The data in the detailed reports are most 
illuminating with respect to the far-reach- 
ing and growing influence of the church 
upon youth. Without regard to denomi- 
nation or creed, whether Catholic, Jewish 
or Protestant, the church is contributing 
strongly to the controlling conceptions of 
personal life and social purpose which un- 
derlie: western civilization. In all too 
large a percentage of communities, how- 
ever, adjustments to the new age have been 
slow and inadequate, and the churches 
(in common with other social agencies) 
are not as potent as they should be. But. 
in a growing number of cases the church 
is expanding its activities for young people 
not only in the realm of worship but also 
in the young people’s adjustment to their 
own problems, and is carrying on a more 
scientific study and administration of its 
program of religious education. 

From the Official Minutes of the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

AS * * 


FIELD WORK PAST AND FUTURE 


Mr. Richard Bird, Field Worker tn- 
der the Council for Religious Educa- 
tion, has made visits to Cooperstown, 
N. Y., where he found a growing school, 
started on a new path by the minister, 
Rev. Thomas Chapman, and to Schuyler: 
Lake, where Mrs. William Southworth 
superintends a small but excellent school. 
“The best one-room school I have ever 
seen,” is Mr. Bird’s comment. ‘Mrs. 
Southworth is very much up-to-date.’ 
Mr. Bird is now at Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Miss Harriet Yates left Headquarters,. 
on March 6 for a three weeks’ trip among 
our schools in Indiana. This work is 
directed by the Indiana Sunday School 
Association, Mrs. Wood Leslie, president,. 
with the co-operation of Rev. Pearl Mock, 
secretary and field worker for the Indiana 
Convention. 

Miss Earle went to Maine March 12, 
for engagements at Waterville, Pittsfield,. 
and Dover-Foxcroft. 

* * 


DR. HUNTLEY’S BOOKS 


Fifteen hundred and fifty-two copies of 
Dr. Huntley’s two books have been sent. 
out from our office to.two hundred and 
thirty-eight different individuals. In how 


many different fields the influence of these 


stimulating books has gone! There is 
still time for an application, but that time 
grows very short. Neither book will ever- 
be on sale again. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Mt. Vernon.—We 
observed Family Sun- 
day Feb. 1, with a 
large turnout. On Y. 
P. C. U. Sunday Rob- 
ert Craig, Virginia 
Hunt and Edith Hen- 
derschott gave ten min- 
ute addresses on the 
general theme of “Education and Modern 
Youth.” The union held a valentine dance 
for one of its social meetings and a Tom 
Thumb wedding at another. Devotional 
meetings were occasions for the discussion 
of ‘‘Money as Bad and Good” and “‘Law 
and Order.’”’ Four unioners reported on 
observational visits to the local police 
eourt. Dr. Coleord read John Drink- 
water’s play, “Abraham Lincoln,” at an 
evening service on the 15th. Dr. Charles 
R. Joy of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation preached for us Feb. 22. The new 
Men’s Club at a large meeting had for its 
speaker Prof. R. A. Wetzel of the Depart- 
ment of Physics of the City College of 
New York. He spoke on “Einstein, Rela- 
tivity and the Experiment of Professor 
Joos at Jena.”’ Dr. Wetzel knows Pro- 
fessor Einstein intimately, and his re- 
marks and criticism of the Einstein theories 
were much appreciated. Einstein is a 
fine violinist and when he came to America 
brought along his violin. But in truly 
professorial manner he had to forget some- 
thing and so forgot his music. Dr. Wet- 
zel’s musical library came to his aid and 
pleasure. We are fortunate in having Dr. 
Wetzel a member of our group; he may be 
remembered as the man who in 1910 
weighed the earth. Dr. and Mrs. Colcord 
are being congratulated on the birth of a 
son, Elmer Hill Colcord, on Feb. 10. 
The Women’s League held a shower for 
Mrs. Colcord and gave many pretty 
things. The baby has been elected an 
honorary member of the Young People’s 
Union. During the month Dr. Colcord 
spoke to the Society of Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War on ‘Abraham 
Lincoln,” at the annual invitation night 
of the Women’s League on ‘‘The Life and 
Letters of Jerome K. Jerome,” and to the 
New York League of Unitarian Women 
on “The Joys of Being Liberal, Philo- 
sophie and Foolish.’’ Dr. Colcord has a 
sermon printed in full once a month in the 
Daily Argus, the local paper. For Feb- 
ruary it was on ‘“‘God and Modern Govern- 
ments.’”’ The Women’s League held a 
social at the home of Mrs. J. E. Spurr and 
an interesting antique exhibit the last of 
the month, * * Chapin Home.—During 
the past month, friends have given the 
members of the Home family two parties, 
one of which was on Valentine’s Day. 
Recently one of the oldest members of the 
family passed away. She had been in the 


Home for many years, and, had she lived 
until April, she would have passed her 
ninetieth birthday. Tuesday, March 3, 
was observed as Founders’ Day. There 
was a reception, with sale, from 2 to 6 
p.m. A large company of supporters and 
friends were present. Rev. Edward A. 
Cross preached March 8, and Rev. Robert 
A, Watson the 22d. From the last report 
of the Home, we quote the denominational 
affiliations of members of the Home family. 
This will show how broad and inclusive the 
Universalist Church is in its philanthropy. 
Lutherans 6, Methodists 10, Baptists 4, 
Congregationalists 3, Universalists 14, 
Presbyterians 15, Liberals 7, no church 3, 
Episcopalians 18, Dutch Reformed 6, 
Roman Catholics 4, Friends 2, Spiritual- 
ist, Protestant, Anglican Catholic, Seventh 
Day Adventist, Quakeress and Salvation 
Army, 1 each. * * Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Y. P. C. U.—The Union held a suc- 
cessful joint devotional meeting at Good 
Tidings, Feb. 15. “Splendid fellowship 
supper’’ after meeting. A business meet- 
ing was held the evening of Feb. 28 at 
Washington Heights. A social followed. 
It is hoped that a live, aggressive union will 
be formed at Washington Heights. * * 
Washington Heights.—The meeting of 
the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance proved 
a great inspiration to our church. Mr. 
Judge’s address was termed by several the 
‘broadest and kindest interpretation of 
Romanism”’ they had ever heard. A num- 
ber of Catholics here are our strong work- 
ers and helpers. A delegation of twenty 
boys and young men, accompanied by the 
pastor, Mr. Harris, visited the New York 
Port Authority in an appeal to retain the 
name, ‘“‘George Washington Memorial 
Bridge,” for the great Hudson River bridge 
now building. Commissioner Howard S. 
Cullman said, ‘‘This act of interest of these 
young people made a profound and deep 
impression on me... . and will have my 
personal and careful consideration.” Re- 
porterg were present and pictures of the 
group appeared in the papers. During 
March, all services are from the screen, 
sermons illustrated by pictures which in- 
clude science, art and nature. The annual 
banquet of the young people, including the 
Naval Guards and Camp Wamego, will 
be held March 14. One of the strongest 
bodies of Christians in the Heights, the 
Greek Church, will soon hold one or two 
services in our church weekly, in place of 
the present arrangement with a liberal 
synagogue. This éhurch and the Greek 
Christians will unite for a larger work in 
the Heights. Religion in Washington 
Heights is a great problem; numbers of 
churches with strong financial backing are 
suffering for lack of people. * * South- 
old.—A clever dramatic entertainment 
was recently given by the Ladies’ Society. 


It was arranged by two of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. G. C. Terry and Mrs. H. C. 
Goldsmith. It was in every way a splen- 
did success. The Men’s Club are ar- 
ranging to take charge of the morning 
service in the near future. The music, the 
addresses and all the features of the service 
will be presented by the members of the 
club, and the minister will have the priv- 
ilege of sitting in a pew. The Ladies’ 
Society will furnish the dinner for a con- 
vention of American Hegion Auxiliary So- 
cieties to be held here in March. The 
Lenten Leaflets prepared by the Publish- 
ing House have been circulated throughout 
the parish. * * Newark.—The subjects 
of Mr. Garner’s Lenten sermons on the 
general theme, ‘“‘What’s Coming in Re» 
ligion,’”’ during March are as follows: 
March 1, Religion and Science: “Is 
“Science Vindicating or Destroying Re- 
ligion?” March 8, Religions and Ethics: 
“Morals of To-morrow.” March 15, 
Religion and Theology: ‘‘Is God Disap- 
pearing, Never to Return?’ March 22, 
Organized Religion: ‘‘What Will To- 
morrow Do with the Church?’ March 
31, Religion and the Messianic Hope: 
“Ts Jesus Coming or Going?” The play, 
“Patsy,” was given by the Young People’s 
Association to an audience that filled the 
parish house. Miss Eddy was the coach. 
The Community Forum is establishing 
itself securely in the city. All the Newark 
papers have reporters assigned to cover 
each Sunday night lecture. Speakers 
during March: March 1, Dr. Frank Bohn, 
“Our New Barbarism, an Analysis of the 
Jazz Age.’’ March 8, Louis Fischer, 
famous Russian correspondent, “Russia 
—Menace, Hope or Challenge?’? March 
15, Stella Marek Cushing, “‘Jugoslavia and 
the Slav.” March 22, Charles Ober- 
meyer, “Psychology in the Melting Pot.” 
March 29, Mrs. Beatrice Ford Robertson 
Hale. The Women’s Mission Circle will 
hold a “friendship luncheon” at the church 
March 17. The organization has just 
completed a series of weekly meetings for 
study of the book, “‘A Cloud of Witnesses.” 
The year’s class was the largest in its 
history. It was led by Miss Emma Kre- 
mentz. * * Metropolitan Alliance.— 
The March meeting will be held March 18 
in the Church of Our Father. Speaker, 
Mrs. William Cummings Story, honorary 
president general of the D. A. R. Subject: 
“Birth and Growth of Protestantism.” * * 
Divine Paternity.—The great item of 
news for this month is the friendly ar- 
rangement by which the members of the 
West Side Unitarian Church will be the 
“guests” of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity ‘for an indefinite time.’’ The 
invitation was extended to the West Side 
Church by a committee from the Divine 
Paternity. This arrangement is essen- 
tially similar to the services held in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity with the 
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Manhattan Congregational Church unit- 
ing. The newspaper headlines announcing 
a merger were erroneous. The preacher 
at the Sunday services will be Dr. Hall. 
Each church will maintain its organic in- 
dividuality; the Unitarians, as the Con- 
gregationalists, will be the guests, in the 
spirit of friendship, of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. * * Floral Park.— 
“The Universalist Advance’’ appears in a 
neater, more readable form, and is filled 
with interesting items from the pen of the 
acting editor, Mr. Richard P. Saunders. 
Drs. Leining and Etz have preached on 
recent Sundays, and know from personal 
observation how sturdy and hopefully 
independent this church continues. On 
the Sunday that Dr. Leining preached 
there were sixty-nine in the congregation. 
The money offering was about $65. 
Without request from the State Convention 
this church has voted to pay, and has 
paid, a quota for the present year of $52.50. 
A lot of land is in view and a convenient 
church building bargained for, so that it is 
possible that in a week or two the society 
may have a church home to which all 
will be welcome. * * Our Father.—The 
twenty-ninth year of the present pastor- 
ate begins March 15. * * All Souls.— 
The Lincoln Day calendar given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. M. Umpleby was the best, 
in the minds of many people, of the remark- 
ably fine series prepared by Mr. Green- 
way. Mr. Greenway’s Lincoln sermon 
was entitled “Big Stick—Yard Stick— 
Candle Stick.’”’ Church Management, a 
leading trade journal for ministers and 
churches, in the March issue will reprint 
the entire January 18 calendar that re- 
ceived such praise from Dr. Einstein, and 
many others. The Lincoln Day calendar 
contained this attracting paragraph. This 
is a big venture, and All Souls deserves the 
hearty co-operation of all. ‘Big News! 
Sensational News! Glorious News! Ever 
since our last annual board meeting Mr. 
Dwight R. Little, chairman, Mrs. Edwin 
B. Wilson and Mr. Paul Rowley have 
been working very hard to have some- 
thing worthy to commemorate our twenty- 
five years in the present church building. 
After many trials, heartaches and disap- 
pointments their hard labors have been 
crowned with glory. They have secured 
the most popular speaker in America, Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd of North Pole and 
South Pole fame, who will appear in per- 
son and give a 2,000 foot reel story on his 
great flights to the top and the bottom of 
the world. Watch the calendar for even 
bigger news next Sunday. This will be 
absolutely the biggest and most sensa- 
tional thing ever undertaken by our church 
and it will demand the consecrated, united 
effort of young and old.” The date is 
May 4 and the place Brooklyn’s largest 
auditorium, the Academy of Music. 
Admiral Byrd has agreed not to deliver 
another lecture in Brooklyn before June 1. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 
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From the National Capital 


National Memorial 
Church.—Rev. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, D., 
D., pastor. The spe- 
cial Lenten observance 
of the National Me- 
morial Church includes 
a group of musical 
vesper services. The -first of these was 
held on Sunday afternoon, March 1, at 
which the chief feature was an impressive 
song cycle, “Mary the Mother of Jesus,” 
by Paul Bliss. The service included the 
“Magnificat”? by the full choir. The four 
phases of the song cycle portray the story 
of the annunciation, the mother pondering 
in her heart the vision of the shepherds, a 
legend that at the crucifixion Mary 
prayed, in the fellowship of a common 
sorrow, for the mother of one of the cruci- 
fied thieves, and the closing incident when 
Jesus tenderly commits to the beloved dis- 
ciple the care of his bereft mother. They 
were sung with exquisite artistry and deep 
religious feeling by Miss Jessie Masters, 
contralto soloist of the choir. Each inci- 
dent was prefaced by an interpretative 
exposition and Scripture reading by Dr. 
Perkins, who also preceded the cycle as a 
whole with a brief address on the deeper 
significance of the place of honor accorded 
to Mary in the ancient Christian tradition. 
He quoted the legend of a monk in the 
Middle Ages whose habit it was, on meet- 
ing a peasant woman on the road, to step 
aside and bow in reverence. ‘I salute in 
her,’’ he said, “‘our Holy Mother, the Vir- 
gin Mary.’”’ All through the ages of re- 
ligious darkness, when God was a terrify- 
ing avenger and even Christ the prelude to 
a day of doom, the worship of Mary 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Robert Scott Kellerman of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, has published Number One 
in a series of “Temperance Educational 
Parallel Columns,” to be sold at five cents 
per copy. : 


Major Richard Bruce Webb, U. S. A., 
a member of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C., 
is slowly convalescing from a serious at- 
tack of illness at the Fitzsimmons General 
Hospital, Denver, Col. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., has gone on a 
trip which takes in Chicago, Denver, 
Brewton, Ala., and several points in 
Georgia. He will be back in Boston 
March 20. : 


Rev. T. B. Fisher began his work at 
Biddeford, Me., on March 1. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, who, because of ill health, spent 
several weeks in California, has returned 
home and filled his pulpit again on Sun- 


opened almost the only door through 
which a vision of divine compassion and 
sacrificial love shone. Men, women and 
children, cowering beneath an immemorial 
dread, could feel that heaven was not 
wholly loveless and unfriendly if it con- 
tained Mary the Mother. The address 
was a plea for sympathetic understanding 
of a fundamental in the Christian faith, 
belief in the supremacy of Love, expressed 
in what to us Protestants is an alien form. 
And it was also a plea that we do not miss 
the spiritual truth contained in the story 
of the virgin birth of Jesus when we are 
compelled to reject its literal accuracy. 
That story is a parable of our own lives. 
Each of us has a double parentage. Weare 
all “conceived by the Holy Spirit’’ as 
children of God. That is what the father- 
hood of God means. How that divine 
parentage is interblended with the human 
no one knows. No student of heredity 
can solve the mystery. In the case of 
many of us, alas! the earthly heritage seems 
sufficiently to tell the story, and no won- 
dering world speculates whence we came; 
albeit many a mother, spiritual kinswoman 
of the Galilean Madonna, sees in the eyes 
of her babe gleams of the heavenly glory 
of a gift of God. But when Christ came, 
and even more in the transfiguring after- 
glow of his going, his heavenly parentage 
was the obvious reality. The annalist could 
tell the outward story, but only the poetic 
insight of love could tell the meaning, even 
as the angel of the annunciation said to 
Mary: “‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon 
thee and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee; wherefore also that 
which is to be born shall be called holy, the 
Son of God.” 


and Interests 


day, March1. During his absence Walter 
Hurman and Carr Taylor, local lawyers, 
filled the pulpit. 


Rev. C. H. Emmons spoke at All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, March 1, and at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 8. 


Rev. E. V. Stevens will remove from 
New Bedford, Mass., to Marlboro, Mass., 
about March 17. His new pastorate will 
open on Sunday, March 22. 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble, recently pastor at 
Quincy, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Amesbury, Mass., parish. The new work 
began March 8. Mr. Noble expects to 
move to Amesbury about April first. 


It will be recalled by those who were in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention in 
Lowell last May, that Rev. Charles H. 
Pennoyer of the Social Welfare Commis- 
sion of our church reported that it is known 
that in the Philippine Islands there is a 
Free and Independent Christian Church 
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whose aims and beliefs are at least similar 
to our own. Mr. Pennoyer was instructed 
to send, in the name of the Universalists of 
Massachusetts, greetings and good wishes 
to these fellow Christians. He has re- 
cently received a reply from Rev. Dr. 
Gregorio Aglipay, Obispo Maximo, Iglesia 
Filipino, Independente, in Manila, ac- 
knowledging the good will expressed and 
hoping for the fullest success of free and 
liberal Christianity. 


Miss Georgene Bowen will speak to the 
Theological School in Canton, N. Y., on 
March 26. 


Rev. Evan T. Evans of North Hatley, 
Quebec, preached at the Chestnut Hill 
Unitarian Church on March 8. 


Richard Saunders, a layman taking an 
active interest in the Floral Park Church, 
Brooklyn, was in Boston for the week end. 


Dr. A. B. Hervey is seriously ill at the 
home of his son, 16 McKenna Ave., Bald- 
win, L.I. On March 5 he received a visit 
from Owen D. Young, which did him great 
good. 


Rev. V. O. Ward, for the past year and a 
half director of Wesley Foundation and 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted the 
position as temporary pastor of Tuttle 
Universalist Church, which has been with- 
out a permanent pastor for two years. 
Mr. Ward is retaining his Methodist con- 
nections. 


Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, spoke Wednesday, March 4, 
at a dinner in Syracuse given by the Uni- 
versalist church in honor of Dr. Betts. 
Mr. Cole of Utica also attended the dinner 
and spoke. 


Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, vice-president of 
the Illinois State Convention and presi- 
dent of the Illinois Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, is spending a few 
weeks in Los Angeles, Calif., visiting an old 
friend. She has had several opportunities 
of speaking. On Sunday, Feb. 15, she 
spoke to the Los Angeles Sunday school on 
the work at Inman’s Chapel. She spoke to 
the members of the Los Angeles church on 
Feb. 26, and at the Pasadena church 
March 5. 

Speaking engagements of Dr. Coons, 
Massachusetts Superintendent, 
Sunday preaching services on March 1 in 
Lowell, First Church, on March 8 at South 
Weymouth, and on March 15 in Shirley. 
On Saturday, Feb. 29, Dr. Coons officiated 
in Haverhill at the funeral of Alonzo B. 
Walker. On March 11, he was the noon- 
day preacher in the Lenten services con- 
ducted by the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches, and on March 20 he will 
speak at Dr. Vaughn Dabney’s Lenten 
service in Dorchester. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. Sixty women gathered 
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for luncheon in the church dining room 
Thursday, Feb. 26, to hear Mrs. Nellie 
Kelley, president of the Illinois Women’s 
Missionary Association, describe her recent 
visit to the points of Universalist work in 
North Carolina. Mrs. Kelley gave the 
hearers a clear understanding of the nature 
of the various activities, and aroused a new 
interest in their welfare. Forcefully she 
showed the relation of the missionary 
societies in the Universalist churches to 
this important pioneer work. Part of the 
practical fruits of the gathering showed in 
the applications of four women for mem- 
bership in the Los Angeles women’s or- 
ganization. The meeting was especially 
important as launching an enlarged edu- 
cational plan for denominational activities 
in the Los Angeles church. 


Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
The last month has witnessed pleasant 
and varied activities among our people. 
The young people observed Young People’s 
Week with a program for every evening, 
including automobile parties to the Union 
Rally at Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
and also a straw ride to Providence, where 
a neighborly lunch was served at the 
Church of the Mediator, and the annual 
consecration at the home church the last 
evening of the week. The Sunday morn- 
ing service was conducted, according to our 
custom for the last eight years, entirely 
by the young people. The address was 
by Miss Georgene E. Bowen of Tokyo on 
“Building the New Faith.” Sunday, 
Feb. 15, our church took part in the general 
exchange of pulpits among eighteen Prot- 
estant churches. Rev. William P. Pen- 
ner, Congregationalist, preached for us 
and our pastor preached in the Baptist 
church at historic Lebanon. Feb. 22, a 
special feature was the presentation to 
us of a beautiful American flag by the 
officers of the ‘Clara Barton Tent,”’ 
A neat folder has been issued giving the 
subjects of the pastor’s Sunday morning 
Lenten sermons from March 1 to Easter. 


Maine 

Orono.—Rev. Howard Davis Spoerl, 
pastor. Our first year of active work 
since our reorganization ended in February. 
After the canvass for the second year’s 
work it has been very encouraging to find 
so much strength in the society in spite of 
the many obstacles which we are facing. 
The Ladies’ Aid has been doing a won- 
derful work. Our annual meeting will 
be held the last Tuesday in April. 


Maryland 

Baltimore——Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Mr. Kearns will serve as minister 
of our church until Easter, although he 
has already begun his work as superin- 
tendent of the new reformatory to be 
erected near Hagerstown, Md. During 
his pastorate our church has enjoyed a 
substantial growth. One hundred new 
members have been added to our church 
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family; our Sunday school has been thor- 
oughly reorganized and graded, and has 
almost doubled in membership; our church 
finances have been placed on a modern 
business basis through the budget system 
and every member canvass and our finan- 
cial income has greatly increased; our 
young people’s organization has been de- 
veloped and is now stronger than for 
many years. Mr. Kearns leaves our 
church splendidly organized in every de- 
partment and the outlook for its future is 
bright with promise. 


Massachusetts 


New Bedford.—The*Y. P. C. U. had 
charge of the services for Sunday morning, 
Feb. 7. Miss Dorothy Vining, president 
of the Union, conducted the service. The 
address was by Mr. Leonard C. Lundin. 
His topic was, “‘The Religious Outlook of 
Young America.” It was a very able and 
interesting discourse from the youth point 
of view. Mr. Lundin graduated from Har- 
vard two years ago with high honors and 
received a scholarship giving him a year’s 
study in Europe. -Hespent several months 
in Germany and France and has been pur- 
suing advanced studies at Harvard since 
his return from Europe last September. 
He has spoken before the church and 
several of its auxiliary bodies upon his 
observations in Europe and his contact 
with the young people of Germany especial- 
ly. On Tuesday evening, Feb. 17, the 
young people of the church, including the 
Murray Club and the Y. P. C. U., held a 
Mardi Gras party in the church vestry. 
Rey. E. V. Stevens, who has been minis- 
tering to this church for the past year, 
closes his work on March 15 to assume the 
pastorate of the church in Marlboro, 
Mass. The future of the New Bedford 
church is still in doubt. Very generous 
offers of federation have been received 
from the North Congregational Church 
and also from the fine old First Parish 
Unitarian. society. They have also re- 
ceived offers of merger or submerger with 
the Pilgrim Church, an interdenomina- 
tional and non-sectarian group. A good 
majority of the people want to carry on, 
but feel that it will be difficult to do so if 
any considerable number withdraw to join 
these other churches. No final action has 
been taken as yet. The New Bedford 
church has a fine property well down town 
and easily worth $25,000, but with a few 
hundred dollars incumbrance. The church 
school held its annual Washington’s Birth- 
day party in the vestry from four to six, 
Feb. 23. The closing social event of Mr. 
Stevens’ work here was the auxiliary 
meeting Thursday, March 5, followed by a 
parish supper and a play by the Murray 
Club in the Unitarian church chapel. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
The late Elmore E. Locke, formerly chair- 
man of our board of trustees, left to the 
church a legacy of $1,000, which has re- 
cently been paid by Mrs. Locke. It is to 
be used as the trustees see fit. Dr. and 
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Mrs. Charles H. Moss have given our 
church $1,000 to be held in trust forever 
by our trustees. The interest is to go to 
any young man or woman of our parish 
who is studying for the ministry or re- 
ligious work. Dr. Moss was pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Malden for many 
years. He had a nervous break-down 
and gave up his pastorate. 

Swampscott.—Rey. Carl A. Seaward, 
pastor. On Sunday, March 1, Mr. Sea- 
ward preached on “Billy Sunday Comes to 
Town.” A large congregation attended 
the service and the Lynn Daily Evening 
Jiem printed the sermon nearly in full. 

Taunton.—Rev. William A. Haney, pas- 
tor. On Feb. 15 our church made its 
every member canvass. Indications are 
that the amount raised will equal that of 
last year. On Feb. 27 the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
sponsored an old-fashioned concert and 
spelling bee, realizing $30. We have re- 
cently organized a young people’s society 
of about fifteen young women between the 
ages of nineteen and thirty. They are 
working under the name of the Clara Bar- 
ton Guild. The Old Colony Association 
of Universalists is to meet here in Taunton 
on May 5. Dr. Hall will be one of the 
speakers. 

Lynn.—Rev. William W. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. The junior Y. P. C. U. on a re- 
cent Sunday conducted its service at the 
Lynn Home for Aged Women. The 
program was in charge of one of the mem- 
bers and was built around the theme, 
“Kindness.” Special features included a 
piano voluntary and a selection by a 
quartet of girls. The junior Union with a 
membership of thirty is doing a splendid 
piece of work. A group of the members 
of the junior and intermediate departments 
of the church school are rehearsing for the 
production of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
The proceeds will be used for improvements 
and furnishings on the platform of the 
vestry. The Men’s Club is bringing Mr. 
Vaughan of Beverly to the church April 24. 
Mr. Vaughan had charge of the dogs on 
the Byrd expedition to the South Pole. 
He brings pictures of the trip, sledges and 
curios and one of his favorite dogs. On 
Sunday evening, March 8, the program 
included a Council Fire of all of our Camp- 
fire groups. 

Lowell, Grace—Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, March 8, Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the 
Congregationalist, was the speaker at our 
union Lenten service. On Sunday eve- 
ning, March 15, our young people are to 
have a Lenten rally. The speaker is to be 
Rev. Robert W. Coe of Brockton. On 
Thursday, March 5, the ladies gave their 
coffee party. There was a chicken-pie 
supper and tables at which home-made 
marmalades and candies were on sale. 
The shawl pageant, a lively and colorful 
entertainment successfully produced last 
year, was given again, in response to many 
requests, at this party. The dancing of 
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Miss Dorothy Goward was again a special 
feature. 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
The first of the evening Lenten services 
was held March 1. Rev. Laurence S. 
Barber of the Orthodox Congregational 
Church gave the address. The Arlington 
Singers, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
J. Keane, were greatly enjoyed. Laura 
Herrig Kelly, violinist, played the offer- 
tory. Margaret Sandberger, the church or- 
ganist, was the accompanist for the eve- 
ning. A junior Samaritan Society was 
organized Jan. 29, 1931. The younger 
women are to do welfare work, and assist 
in church activities. President, Edna 
Farley; treasurer, Lois Mead. 

Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. Mr. Hailwood since the 
opening of the year has dealt with the Ten 
Commandments, one by one. Great in- 
terest has been shown in the series. On 
March 1, Mr. Hailwood met in debate 
Senator E. T. Conlon, on “Capital Pun- 
ishment,” an exposition of the sixth com- 
mandment. The People’s Assembly on 
Sunday evenings has been an unqualified 
success. The new year opened with Vachel 
Lindsay. We have made our motto, 
“Crowds attract crowds.” In January a 
unique musical service on the philosophy of 
Omar Khayyam and illustrated by “In a 
Persian Garden’’—a musical oriental drama 
—attracted a great company. On Sunday 
evening, Feb. 1, what reporters called a 
“picturesque” debate was staged by Rabbi 
Philip E. Waterman, of Temple Emanuel, 
Grand Rapids, and Mr. Hailwood. On 
Sunday evening, Feb. 15, Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, of Grinnell College, spoke on 
“The Making of a Great Race.” Jan. 11 
Mr. Hailwood exchanged pulpits with 
Rabbi Waterman, of Temple Emanuel. 
Dr. Frank D. Adams has impressed the 
city greatly and his coming on Sunday 
evening, March 22, is anticipated with 
much joy. The list of prospective mem- 
bers is large and Sunday by Sunday addi- 
tions to the church are being made. We 
are not waiting until Easter to add them 
to the church roll. Among the new mem- 
bers is Mrs. Mabel Winter Willson, whose 
father was a Universalist minister and who 
herself, as an elocution teacher, is expected 
to qualify for pulpit work soon. The 
change of hour for the Sunday school has 
proved encouraging during the public 
worship hour. Increased primary and 
junior departments are doing splendid 
work. Renovation to the church property 
include a metal ceiling which the men of 
the church have put upon the hall below 
the auditorium. -Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ames have shown. in various ways their 
interest in the church future, and have 
proposed interesting things which will be 
announced later. The Women’s Guild, 
under the presidency of Mrs. J. W. Hail- 
wood, has scored a number of successes 
since October. A birthday party with 
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tables for each month, at which those 
present sat in accordance with the month 
of their birth, was a brilliant affair. A 
business college held an annual banquet in 
the auditorium of the college building, and 
our Women’s Guild had charge of the ban- 
quet and served 525 persons. More than 
fifty ladies, all associated with the church, 
gave their services, thirty-five of them act- 
ing as waitresses. The missionary lunch- 
eon served the double purpose of intensify- 
ing the interest in missions and increasing 
social good-will. 
= * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The attendance at the Lenten services 
held Mondays at the Church of the Re 
demption, Boston, is large and is increasing 
week by week. Rev. Luther A. Morris, 
of Stoughton, will be the speaker on March 
16. Rev. Max Kapp, who is contribut- 
ing much to the success of the series, will 
conduct the devotional service, being 
assisted by Miss Linda MacDonald, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. C. Leslie Covington of the 
Church of the Redemption, soloist. The 
service will begin promptly at 10.45 o’clock. 


* * 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


“The prospects for the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship are good,’ writes Mr. Cate, the 
secretary. The Idlewild Inn is near Dun- 
stable, Mass. The mail address is Idle 
wild Farm, Nashua, N. H., R. F. D. 2. 
Telegraph address, Nashua N. H. Au- 
tomobile route from Boston No. 3, take 
No. 118 at Tyngsboro. Rail to Lowell, 
electric to Tyngsboro. Call Idlewild for 
private conveyance from Tyngsboro. 
Rates at the Idlewild Inn $3.50 per per- 
son per day. Time, April 6-9, 1931. 


Reservations, Weston Cate, Auburn, Me. 
* = 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 342) 
tion to the fuller biographies and studies 
of Briand which will follow. It is in places 
franker, perhaps, than the author in- 
tended. It tells us a good deal about the 
arts by which a strong man rises to power 
amongst a people easily swayed by elo- 
quence. It raises very interesting ques- 
tions which it is too soon to answer. Can 
men who in youth are radical, men like 
MacDonald and Briand, enter on public 
office without surrendering to compromise 
and losing some of their early enthusiasms? 

H.E.B.S. 


~ x 


The Jesuit Order 


The Power and Secrets of the Jesuits. 
Ry Rene Fulop-Miller. (Viking Press. 
$5.00.) ; 

To contemplate the vast power of the 
Roman Church constrains one to ask how 
such power was gained. Part of the 
answer is in this very learned study of the 
Jesuit Order, its history and methods, its 
leading personalities, and its modern prob- 
lems. The story of the Jesuits, as told in 
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this work, is fascinatingly interesting. 
Numerous illustrations add to the interest 
of the book. 

The task of the Jesuits has, of, course, 
been that of men propagating the Catholic 
faith by means which represent an accom- 
modation to the needs of human life. 
Recognizing the inadequacy of the human 
spirit, the Jesuits have developed to a fine 
art the making of concessions. Even one 
of Loyola’s own disciples felt that this 
was carried to the extent of ‘‘bowing the 
knee to Baal.” The instructions given by 
one leading Jesuit to his followers are sig- 
_ ‘nificant. “What is likely to win favor, 
do yourself; what is likely to bring dis- 
favor, get others to do... . use human 
means as if there were no divine ones, 
and divine means as if there were no hu- 
man ones; leave others in doubt about 
your attitude . . . . without telling lies, 
do not yet tell all the truth; do not live by 
fixed principles, live by opportunity and 
circumstances.” 

The services of the Order are not slighted 
but they are rather incidental than cen- 
tral: the Jesuit journeys, study of lan- 
guages, contributions to science, introduc- 
tion into the West of devices they found 
in use in the East, and so forth. One 
might add that Jesuit casuistry introduced 
the principle of a more careful differentia- 
tion between sins and errors, an anticipa- 
tion of the modern classification of crimes, 
although, on the other hand, the attempt 
to determine guilt by reference to “‘speci- 
men cases,” involving analogies between 
one man and another, or one situation and 
another, is no longer justifiable. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Baha’i Movement 


The Baha’i World. (Formerly the Baha’i 
Year Book.) Vol. III, 1928-1930. 


The writer once spent a large part of a 
winter’s day in the presence of Abdu’l 
Baha, accompanying him to a mosque at 
Woking, near London, in a group of liberal 
Christians, Mohammedans and Jews, and 
hearing the prophet proclaim, from the 
steps of the mosque, the tenets and aims of 
the movement which is now world wide, 
though numerically small. This demon- 
stration of a spiritual unity then very 
rare, but now happily more common, 
made a profound impression and seemed, 
indeed, to all present, a promise of a hap- 
pier day. Activities of the Baha’i move- 
ment and its “spiritual assemblies” (or 
churches) in various parts of the world, are 
described in this profusely illustrated vol- 
ume, together with statements which sum- 
marize the purposes of the Founder, Baha- 
ullah, who was one of the great spiritual 
geniuses of all time. Here, as it were, we 
can see a religion that is still in the making, 
a religion of world unity and brotherhood 
which has its adherents in too many coun- 
tries to name here. Already it has its 
holy places and shrines, its tombs of the 
founders, its sacred places of martyrdom, 
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its objects hallowed by association with 
the great leaders of the past. But itisa 
living faith with a living message. 

H.E. B.S. 


* * 


IN FLORAL PARK, LONG ISLAND 


Next Sunday we shall have the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Hugh Tigner, of Canton, 
N. Y. Mr. Tigner will graduate from the 
Canton Theological School next June. 

Mr. Brush, our preacher last Sunday, 
was welcomed by fifty-six of our folks, 
the second largest congregation yet. 
After hearing Mr. Brush preach they were 
fifty-six enthusiastic people. 

This is a red letter issue of the Advance. 
Why? Because in this issue we make the 
first announcement to the world that the 
Floral Park Universalist Church has pur- 
chased a home. 

The land at the corner of Plainfield and 
Magnolia Avenues, 100 by 100 feet, has 
been purchased upon very attractive 
terms. It is on one of the three main 
streets of Floral Park and is sure to greatly 
appreciate in value in the course of the 
next few years. It is valuable property 
now. 

The Episcopal church building has been 
purchased and will be moved to our land 
as soon asacellaris dug. It is planned to 
have the church ready for our occupancy 
at the opening of services next fall. 

What does all this mean? It means 
that this society, just six months old, has 
purchased a home of its own, a dignified 
churchly church, to be placed on our own 
land, which is centrally and strategically 
located. It means that within a year from 
the time the society was organized it 
will be moving into its own home, fully 
equipped and ready for service-——The 
Universalist Advance. 

* * 


THE ORANGE INSTITUTE 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association conducted an In- 
stitute on Friday afternoon and evening, 
Feb. 27, at Orange. Rey. and Mrs. Arthur 
Blair and Mrs. Cora Bangs, superintendent 
of the church school, made every one feel 
most welcome. : 

Representatives from ten churches, in- 
cluding five denominations, were present. 
Seven ministers and many teachers were 
enthusiastic about the program. Mr. 
Carl Hempel from Lynn conducted a ser- 
vice of worship, a group conference for 
ministers, officers and superintendents, 
and gave a very practical address to help 
the church schools. Miss Yates from the 
General Sunday School Association con- 
ducted an Easter service of worship that 
might be used in the schools, gave a fine 
address on ‘‘Music in the Church Schools” 
and conducted the intermediate senior 
conference group. 

Mrs. Chamberlain, the state supervisor, 
gave a short address on “‘Adult Education” 
and conducted the group conference for 
the elementary workers. 
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Over sixty people registered and the 
Institute was declared a great success, 

A similar Institute will be held in the 
Springfield Second Universalist Church on 
April 10, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

* * 


MR. GREENWAY’S CALENDAR 


A photograph of Abraham Lincoln, 
which in the knowledge of its owner has 
never before been published, appears for 
the first time in sixty-six years on this 
week’s calendar of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Ocean and Ditmas Avenues. 

The original of the picture is in the pos- 
session of Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pas- 
tor of the church, and is part of his large 
collection of autographs and photographs 
of distinguished persons. Mr. Greenway 
has had the Lincoln picture for the last 
eight years. 

The autograph “A. Lincoln,” written on 
what seems to be part of a check, is pasted 
at the bottom of the picture. 

Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, pastor of the 
Universalist Church of Our Father and 
one of the foremost authorities on Lin- 
coln, has told Mr. Greenway: “This is one 
of the finest photographs of Lincoln I 
have ever seen. It brings out all the true 
characteristics.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 

* * 
DOVER-FOXCROFT COMMUNITY 
CHURCH IS ORGANIZED} 


At a well attended meeting held Fri- 
day night of last week the Dover-Foxcroft 
Community Church was organized, and as 
a result the former Congregational and 
Universalist churches as such haye, to all 
intents and purposes, ceased to exist. 

Before continuing with an account of 
the organization of this new church it may 
be of interest to review, briefly, the steps 
which have taken place prior to its forma- 
tion. 

After certain preliminary negotiations, 
early in December, the Dover-Foxcroft 
Congregational church and the parish of 
the First Universalist Church of Dover- 
Foxcroft appointed committees for the 
purpose of considering the feasibility of 
forming a union of the two churches, for 
purposes of religious activities in the 
town. The personnel of the committees 
was: From the First Universalist church, 
Perley E. Ward, John W. Marsh, Edwin P. 
Peters; from the Congregational church, 
Col. Edward J. Mayo, Mrs. Mary L. Gil- 
man, Judge Harold M. Hayes. Subse- 
quent to the organization of the joint com- 
mittee, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Kimball was 
chosen by the Universalist church to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ward, who was obliged to be ab- 
sent from the state during a part of its 
deliberations. 

After canvassing the local situation and 
after many consultations with members of 
both organizations, the committee made 
a report which was presented to both or- 
ganizations. 
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Pending negotiations, the joint congrega- 
tion assembled at the Universalist meet- 
ing-house for purposes of worship, and the 
joint Sunday school was organized under 
the direction of a committee appointed for 
that purpose, consisting of Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Kimball, Edwin P. Peters, Supt. Walter 
J. Rideout and Mrs. Ola M. Blood, who 
received the advice and assistance of Mrs. 
Glenn R. McIntire of Norway. Mrs. 
Blanche W. Brown was chosen as tem- 
porary superintendent. 

At the final meeting of the committee 
before rendering its report, Rev. Rodney 
W. Roundy of Portland, State Superin- 
tendent of the Congregational Christian 
Conference of Maine, and Rev. Stanley 
Manning, State Superintendent of the 
Maine Universalist Convention, were 
present and made valuable suggestions and 
recommendations to it. 

The parishes having individually adopted 
the suggestions and the committee having 
completed its duties, the meeting of Fri- 
day evening was called. At that time 
Judge Hayes, acting as spokesman for the 
committee, called the meeting to order 
and Erroll W. Brawn was chosen chairman. 

The committee presented its report anew 
and also its draft of a code of by-laws and 
it was voted to form a church according 
to the report of the committee and the 
preamble and covenant as included in the 
by-laws. 

The nominating committee then pre- 
sented its report, and the following officers 
and committees were unanimously elected: 

Moderator, Erroll W. Brawn; clerk, O. 
L. Evans; treasurer, Miss Edith Blethen; 
auditor, W. C. Woodbury; trustees for 
one year, Hon. Willis E. Parsons, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Kimball, for two years, Ed- 
win P. Peters, Perley E. Ward; for three 
years, Mrs. Sarah F. Lee, John W. Marsh; 
deacons for one year, Col. Edward J. 
Mayo, Mrs. Mary L. Gilman, Liston P. 
Evans; for two years, Will M. Steward, 
Mrs. Eliza J. Waterman, Perley E. Ward; 
committee to choose pastor, Ellen W. Web- 
ber, Lyman K. Lee, Inez S. Peters, O. L. 
Evans, John W. Marsh; music committee, 
Col. Edward J. Mayo; committee on 
ushers, Edwin P. Peters, Leon I. Green. 

For the present the services of the 
church will be held in the Universalist 
meeting-house with Paul H. W. Olander 
of Bangor Theological Seminary. as the 
preacher. As has been stated, the church 
school has been completely reorganized 
with classes for all grades from pre-school 
to adult, and this department of the church 
is starting out in a most satisfactory man- 
ner.—Piscataquis Observer, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, March 26, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston. 
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Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillerest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, March 23. 

hi. 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Michigan 
Universalist Convention will convene at East Lib- 
erty, March 29, 1931, at 5 p. m., for the examination 
of Mrs. Verna M. Armstrong ‘“‘as to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.’ 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Secretary. 
* ae 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


Dr. Sidney Weston of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society will give a lecture illustrated with 
motion pictures, on ‘‘A Pilgrim in Palestine,’”’ before 
the Universalist Sabbath School Union on Wednes- 
day, March 18, at the Medford Hillside Universalist 
Chureh, Boston Avenue. Supper at 6.30 p. m., 
50 cents. Lecture at 7.45 p. m. Take Arlington 
Center-Medford Hillside car from Sullivan Square 
and get off at Winthrop Street. 

* & 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Oct. 7, 1930, dual fellowship granted Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jan. 7, 1931, dual fellowship granted Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Letter of license to ordained clergyman, Presby- 
terian, to Rev. William A. Wilson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Renewal of license granted to the state superin- 
tendent, Stanley C. Stall. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
+ & 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 174 New- 
bury St., Boston, on March 23, 1931, at 9.30 a. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Fred Hamilton Miller 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. H. Leining, Secretary pro tem. 
et 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letters of license granted to Benjamin B. Hersey, 
Annisquam, renewed Jan. 19. Emerson G. Schwenk, 
Crane Theological School, Feb. 23. Rev. Philip F. 
Mayer, Medford Hillside, Jan. 19. 

Ordination authorized of Carl A. Seaward, Swamp- 
scott, Feb. 23. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Edward L. 
Houghton from New York, Jan. 18. Rev. Robert 
A. Nunn from Vermont, Feb. 23. 

Fellowship suspended, Rev. Charles A. Haney, 
who has resigned his pastorate to enter business. 
Action regretfully taken, Jan. 19. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary pro tem. 
ek 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license granted to Harmon Gehr (re- 
newal), Joseph J. Romodan (theological student), 
Jeffrey Campbell. 

Letters of license to ordained clergymen: Rev. 
Earl D. Ridgeway (Methodist), Ilion, N. Y., Rev. 
Lon Ray Call (Unitarian), New York City. 

Ordination authorized: Clayton V. B. Wilkin, on 
application of Middleville parish. 

Letters of transfer granted: Rev. Nellie Alvord to 
Massachusetts. Rev. Otis F. Alvord to Massa- 
chusetts. Rev. Harry E. Rouillard to Massachu- 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 
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setts. Rey. George L. Thornton to Massachusetts. 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry to Ohio. Rev. Edna P. Bruner 
to Iowa. 

Letter of dismission and recommendation: Rev. 
Elbert W. Whippen, who is to join the Catholic 
Church. 

. George H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Margaret J. Davison 


Mrs. Margaret Johnes Davison, the widow of 
John J. Davison, died on Feb. 15, at her home in 
Hightstown, New Jersey, in her seventy-sixth year. 
She had been ill ever since October with heart trouble, 
but kept about the house until the last week, and 
enjoyed the visits of the hosts of friends who were 
kind in so many ways during her illness. Living 
most of her life in Monmouth and Mercer Counties, 
she was early associated with the Universalist 
church in Hightstown, being a member of the Johnes 
family whose ancestors were among those con- 
nected with the beginnings of the church in that 
place. 

Surviving are four daughters, Mrs. Albert G. 
Conover, Mrs. Anna D. Bergen, Miss Julia E. Davi- 
son, all of Hightstown, and Mrs. Charles T. Norton 
of Riverside, California. 

The funeral service, which was held at her home 
was conducted by Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah of Philadelphia, 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICE, President, 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


BIBLES »« TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Jonquil 
Easter Offering 
Envelope 


‘hristis Risen —sAllelu 


ANY = aoe 


A beautiful design in bright seasonal 
colors. Printed from half-tone plates 


Generous in size, 2 1-4x4 inches 


Price, 45 cents a hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO’ 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Addreas for the Medica] and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spesk- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with welt-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franktin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
ice Management, ormal 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 


graphic, 
Commercial, 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 


equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
H. BURDETT, President 


FE. 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat-. 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


The bus pulled in to the curb, and the 
old lady boarded it with a request to the 
conductor that it should not start until 
she had climbed the stairs. 

“Are you all right, ma’am?”’ he inquired, 
when she had reached the top. 

“No,” was the reply. “Wait a minute. 
I’m coming down again.” 

Impatiently the conductor waited. 

Inside the passengers were beginning to 
get restless. The old lady descended and 
stepped off, 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “I’m 
not traveling to-day; but I thought I 
might go for a ride if it’s fine to-morrow, 
and I wanted to make sure that I could 
manage those stairs.’””—Toronto Globe. 

* * 

When a certain officer of the Governor’s 
staff died, there were some applicants for 
the post, and some were indecently im- 
patient. While the dead colonel was 
awaiting burial, one aspirant buttonholed 
the Governor, asking: 

‘Would you object to my taking the 
place of the colonel?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ the Governor replied tart- 
ly. “See the undertaker.’’—Syracuse Post- 
Standard, 

* * 

Mistress (in drawing-room, to friends): 
“Yes, my maid can be relied upon not to 
meddle with my personal things—” (as 
maid enters) ““Mary, go and fetch me the 
letter from my dressing table.” 

Maid: “Yes, ma’am. The one about 
your brother’s wedding or the one about 
the charity bazaar?”—Die Muskete. 

* * 

The office of the Lost and Found De- 
partment of the Westwood high school will 
be open for the inspection of articles that 
resemble the rightful owners which will be 
determined by their identity.— North 
Bergen (N.J.) paper. 

* * 

Tunnes (in restaurant): ‘‘Schal, how can 
you eat with a knife?” 

Schal: “It is not so easy as it looks. 
Look around at the other guests, not one 
of them can do it.”—Lustige Kolner Zeit- 
ung, Cologne. 

* * 

Policeman Leo Grant was shot through 
the stomach and John Marcinoak, Indiana 
Harbor taxicab-driver, through the ‘hip, 
while a trusty at the jail was shot in the 
excitement.—San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

* * 

Travel to Giant Forest .reached high 
proportions over the past week-end when 
a total of ninety-one persons in 278 auto- 
mobiles checked in at the Ash Mountain 
station.—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 
Don’t worry if your job is small, 
And your rewards are few; 
Remember that the mighty oak 
Was once a nut like you. 
Illinois Medical Journal. 
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Three thousand years of world history unrolled before 
your eyes. 


A mere catalogue of the things we shall see would fill 
a page of the Leader. 


Then there will be the people we shall meet. 

We shall see the history of long yesterdays. 

We shall talk with the makers of long tomorrows. 
Have you enrolled? Talk to your minister about it. 


Write to Dr. Etz at headquarters about the Universalist 
European Good Will Tour. 


Sailing from Montreal, Sine 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


George Seeks a Reason 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“Why join any 
church?” and ‘“‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 


and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents percopy. Six copies for $3.60. 


By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 
Price 75 cents 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 
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